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Basic Theory 101 


CHAPTER 1 

PITCHES AND THE STAFF 



What't Ahead: 

• Finding notes on the piano and guitar 

• Reading and writing notes on paper 

• The treble, bass, and grand staffs 


FINDING NOTES ON THE PIANO 

Well start out by learning the note names ami where the 
notes are located on the piano. If you look at the keys on 
a piano, you'll notice that some are white and some are 
black, and that they are arranged in an interesting pattern 
(see right): 

Wll also notice that the black keys arc ground 
together in sets of two and three, repeatedly up and down 
the keyboard. This ts very handy (not to say essential!), as 
it enables us to identify- the notes and where we are on the keylsoard. Or. to put it another way: 
If the keys just alternated white-Mack-white-black all the way up and down the keyboard, piano 
players would lie hopelessly lost (and they would probably all hase to Icam guitar instead)! 


TFIII I 



It » not essential for you to be a piano player in order to understand music theory. 
However, beginners are often more comfortable relating theory concepts to the piano, 
due to the way the notes are laid out on the kcyiioard. Don’t feel left out if you’re a guitar 
player; shortly we’ll see how the notes are laid out on the guitar firetboard! 


Next we’re going to Ik- introduced to the musujt alphabet. This refers to the letters A. B, 

D, K, F, and (I that we use to label the notes (which on the piano arc also the names of the w hite 
keys). You’ll never need to go beyond the letter (J, as wc “wrap around” again to the letter A. So if 
someone asks you to find an “H“ on the piano (or on any other instrument), you can safely assume 
that he or she is in desperate need of this hook! Now w e'll look at the keyboard diagram again, this 
time w ith the letters of the musical alphabet added (sec bottom right): 

You'll notice that this diagram starts and ends on 
the note C. It just so happens that the white keys on the 
keyboard collectively make up a C major scale—much 
more about this later on! As we said before, notice that 
after wc use the letter name G, we return to the begin- 

CDiFGABC 

series of seven letters repeats all the way up and down the -— 1 -*—- l ——-*— 

keyboard. 
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We can find the name of each white key relative to the hlack keys (i.c., to the sets of two 
or three Mack keys). 

• I he note is to the left of the tw<. block keys. 

• I he note l> I' .ilwayv in the middle of the two bidek keys 

• The note E is always t>> the right <>t the two black keys. 

• The note F is always to the left <>f the three blade kev v 

• The note G b always between the thin the group of thi 

kc -' v 

• I he note V i' always between die second and third key, within the group of three black 
key's. 

• The note B is always to the right of the three black keys. 


If you have a piano or keyboard handy, you can play a fiin exercise to help you identify 
where these white keys arc. Start with any letter of the musical alphabet—lets say. F—then 
find and play the lowest (leftmost) F on your keyboard. TTien play each F successively 
mosing up the keyboard, ending with the highest F. Next, repeat this exercise with each 
of the other letter names (jump around the musical alphabet, too) until you’ve covered all 
the notes. 


There's a particularly important “C note” (not a SI00 hill!) on the keyboard, called middle 
C, which as you might expect is in the middle of the piano keyboard. This is a central 
reference point in our study of music theory, as wc will sec later on. 

Next we’ll look at the note names for the hlack key's on the key Mia rd. These will use the same 
letter names (A up to G), but with cither a sharp or fiat sign added. 

ITie term sharp (?) means to raise the pitch of a note, and the term )ht (s>) means to lower 
the pitch. When we mo\c to the right on the keyboard, the notes become progressively higher in 
pitch, and when we move to the left on the keyboard, the notes become progressively lower. 



Note that each black key has been given two names: For example, the hlack key in between C 
and D can lie called either <I* (*C sharp”) or <“D flat“>. In other wonk, we can sharp (or raise) 
the pitch C to get to Cl, or we can flat (or lower) the pitch I) to get to l> 

The term enharmonic is used to describe the same pitch having more than one name. For 
example, the note names Cl and I> are enharmonic equivalents. (You can impress your 
friends at parties by talking about cnharmonics!) You might lie thinking: “Why would wc 
need to have more than one name for the same note? Wouldn't one name Ik enough?” 
Well, believe it or not, depending on which key or scale wc arc using (much more shout 
keys and scales later on), we may prefer to use one name or the other. Stay tuned! 
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Now we’ll introduce our first interval. the bjlfrtep. IT wc move from any note on the kcylxiard 
to the nearest note on the right or left, this movement will be an interval of a half step. For exam¬ 
ple. if wc start on the note C. the next highest note (i.e.. the nearest note to the right) is the black 
key betw een C and D (ix.. the note C* or l)b); this black key is. therefore, a half step higher than 
the note C. 



When w e sharp a note (by adding the suffix to the note name), wc arc raising the pitch 
by a half step; when we flat a note (by adding the “b" suffix to the note name), wc arc lower¬ 
ing the pitch by a half step. 

Reads for another interval? The next one we’ll learn about is called the «rf*rr. Tim is the 
distance between any note and the next note of the same name, either to the right (higher) or to 
the left (lower). Our diagram, for example, begins and ends on the note C so the interv al between 
the C on the left and the C on the right is an octave. On a grand piano (or an electronic keyboard 
of equivalent si«) you have a little over seven octaves to play with. On a guitar you have a range 
of around three-and-a-half octaves, and on a standard four-string boss you have a range of nearly 
three octaves. 



If you count starring from the C on the left of the keyboard to the C on the right, you'll 
sec that there arc tw elve half steps in one octave. This is a fundamental relationship upon 
which almost all Western music is based! 

You'll notice that certain pairs of w hitc keys on the keyboard don't have a black key in between 
them (a consequence of the black keys king grouped into sets of two and three). For example, 
if wc sun on the note K, the next highest note (i.c.. one half step higher) is the note F. because 
there is no black key between E and F. However, tkr note F could also lie called F*. as it is the 
result of raising the pitch E bv a half step. So. in fact, alternate note names exist for the notes E. 
F. B. and C 




This is another reason why beginning musicians find it easier to relate to the piano when 
learning mite names and cnharmonics. For example, the fact that there is no other note 
betw een E and F (E up to F" is a half step) is visually apparent on the piano keyboard, 
hut not on the guitar frctkwrd (with all due respect to my many guitarist friends and 
colleagues). 


FINDING NOTES ON THE GUITAR 

Speaking of the frctlxurd. let’s now take a look at how the notes arc laid out on the guitar. One 
important difference (among many!), lietwcen the layouts of the kcylxurd and fretboard. is that 
while any given note only has one location on a piano keyboard, it can have multiple locations on 
a guitar fretboard. For example, there is only one way to play middle C on the piano, and that is 
of course to depress the middle C key on the keyboard. By contrast, there are four different places 
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(i.C-, combinations of string anti fret position) on the guitar where middle C can lie played, as we'll 
see shortly. 

But lets start by looking at the notes created by the open strings on the guitar (iar.. the natural 
sound of each string vibrating without any frets being depressed). 


4 

G 

0 


"ITiis diagram shows the first fifteen frets of the guitar frethoard. Each fret position is a half step 
higher than the previous position (equivalent to moving between immediately adjacent keys on the 
piano). The gray circles on the diagram represent position markers. Notice there are two circles 
or markers at the twelfth fret. We remember from looking at the keyboard layout that there were 
twelve half steps in one octave. So. for example, playing the low-F string while fretting the twelfth 
fret would result in the note E an octave above. Other position markers are typically placed at the 
third, fifth, seventh, and ninth frets, and the equivalent frets up in the next octave. 

The string producing the lowest pitch (E, nearly two octaves below middle Q is shown at 
the bottom of the diagram, and the other open strings (in ascending order, from the Ixittotn up) 
produce the pitches A, D. G, B. and F. The high-F. string sounds two octaves higher than the 
low -E string. 

Not to forget the bass players out there, the above diagram applies to vour instrument, 
too! The standard four-string hass is tuned to E, A, D. and G (like the bottom four strings 
of the guitar). However, the strings on the hass sound one octave lower than the strings 
on the guitar. So if the low-F. string on the guitar is nearly two octaves hclow middle C, 
then the low-F. string on the hass is nearly three octaves below middle C (this is the lowest 
E on an 88-notc keyboard). 

We've mentioned already that middle C (MC) is located at several positions on the guitar 
fretboard. Lets go ahead and add to the fretboard diagram all the places you can play this note. 



— i — 












MC 

































-MC * 







t 

L_1_ 










- MC 



So to play middle C on the guitar, you have some options: 

• I )cprcss the \ string (second from bottom) at the fifteenth fret. 

• Depress tlx I) string ithird from bottom) at the tenth fret. 

• Depress die < . siring (third from top) .it the fifth fret. 

• Depress the B string (second from top) at the second fret. 
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If you have a guitar handy, pick it up and try these four playing positions. You'll hear that 
the pitch of the note (middle Q is the same in each ease, hut the tone color is different. 
Cool, huh?? 


You may remember that (hack in Key heard land* we were shown that the musical alphabet, 
namely the letters A, B. C, D. E, R and G arc used to name the notes. Well now it's rime to add 
the letters i*f the muskal alphabet to the frethuard diagram. 



You can see there is a lot of duplication of notes among the strings of the guitar. For example, 
fretting the low-K string at the fifth fret gives us the note A, which is the same pitch as the next 
open string. .Ml of the pitches from the fifth fret upward on the low-K string will, therefore, 
correspond to pitches available on the A string. Similar relationships occur Ixtwecn other pairs of 
adjacent strings on the guitar. 

So now that we have all of the notes that arc equivalent to the w hite keys on the piano, well 
add the notes in between (which are equivalent to the black keys). 






f V 

B 

i/G-C- 



A friendly note to all the guitar players out there: If you're serious about your instrument, 
you really Jo need to learn where the notes are located on your frethoard. In this book 
we'll be working with regular music notation, and we'll also sec examples of tablatvry r (a 
guitar and bass notation method showing the strings and frets to be used). Although work¬ 
ing with tablaturc can be fun and useful when learning, its not a substitute for knowing the 
notes on your instrument and being able to relate them to real music notation. Hopefully 
if you're already w orking through this book, then I’m preaching to the choir! 


THE STAFF 

Now we'll begin to unlock the mysteries of music notation. The good new s is that this is actually 
easier than you think. Once you leam and understand the rules, it all starts to make sense. Music 
notation will tell you which notes to play, and when and for how 
long to play them (among other things). Well start out with the ttaff, 
which is a collection of five parallel lines. 
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When notes are written on the staff, they can be written on the lines (“line notes") or on the 
spaces l»etween the lines (“space notes"). Now we need some way to relate the musical alphabet 
to the lines and spaces on the staff, so that we know which note corresponds to each line or space. 
This is achieved by using a clef, w hich is a symbol placed at the beginning of the staff. 

THE TREBLE CLEF 

The first clef w e'll be looking at is the trrHe rftf. This clef is used to notate music for piano and 
guitar (as well as other instruments). For piano music, the treble clef is used to represent the notes 
in the upper portion of the piano keyboard (from around middle C upward). 


This clef is a G clef. If you take a close look at the clef symbol, you’ll notice the low er pan of 
the symbol circles around the second line from the bottom of the staff. This clef is telling you that 
the second staff line from the bottom represents the G above middle C. Once we know that, we 
can then work out which letter names are allocated to the other lines and spaces on the staff. 



Note that the G above middle C is shown as the second "line note” in the left-hand diagram. 
So. the other letter names arc allocated to the remaining lines and spaces on the staff, according 
to the musical alphabet. For example, the next note above G on the keyboard is A (as we “wrap 
around" to the start of the alphabet) and. if you look in the right-hand diagram. A is the second 
note show n; it is the next note moving up the staff from G. 

It's possible to use mnemonic sayings to get acquainted with the notes in the treble clef. 
For example, the “line notes" in the treble clef (E-G-B-D-F) could corre sp ond to the 
phrase “Every Good Boy Docs Fine." .Also, the “space notes" (F-A-C-E) spell the word 
“FACE." While these mnemonics may lie (un and handy at the very initial stages of learn¬ 
ing, they arc not suitable as a long-term way to learn the notes if you're serious about 
music. Its much better to develop a relative or positional technique to Icam the notes on 
the staff, combined with drills using flashcards... more about this shortly. 

So far w e’ve only been dealing with the notes on the staff corresponding to the w hite key's on 
the piano keyhoard. Next we’ll see how to notate the black keys. Earlier in this chapter we named 
the black keys with either a sharp <J) or a flat (t). For example, the black key between F and G 
could be called either Ft or O. Now we’ll see how these notes are notated on the staff. 



The first note shown alxwc is F. and the next note is F*. Notice that Ft is still in the F space, 
hut now with a sharp sign (*) to its left. Similarly, following the G we have a (it. which is still on 
the G line, but now with a flat sign <t) to its left. 
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THE BASS CLEF 

On to our next clef, the bass tirf. This def is used to notate music tor 
piano and Ik»*s (as well as other instruments). For piano music, the / 
bass def is used to represent the notes in the lower portion of the 
piano keyboard (from around middle C downward). 

‘I’his clef is an F def. If you take a dose look at the clef symbol, you'll notice that the def seems 
to lie attached to the second line from the top of the staff, 'rhis clef is telling you that the second 
staff line from the top represents the F below middle C Once we know that, we can then work 
out which letter names are allocated to the other lines and spaces on the staff. 


G B D F A 


C E G 


Note that the fourth “line note" in the left-hand diagram is F. as this is on the second line from 
the top of the staff (lietween the two dots in the clef symbol). Again, the other letter names are 
allocated to the remaining lines and spaces on the staff according to the musical alphabet. 



Its possible to use mnemonics to get acquainted with the notes in the boss clef. too. For 
example, the “line notes" in the bass clef (G-B-D-F -A) could correspond to the phrase 
“Good Boys Do Fine Always." and the “space notes" in the bass def (A-C-F.-G) could 
correspond to the phrase “All Giws Fat Grass." 


THE GRAND STAFF 

Fasten your scat belts... now its time to join the treble and bass defs 
together to create what is known as the granJ staff. This is normally how 
piano music is written, with the right hand plating the trd>lc-dcf pan and 
the left hand plating the bass-clef part. Notice there is a line connecting 
the two staffs together, a bracket is also added, signifying that the staffs are 
grouped together. 




Eten if you are not a piano plater, I recommend becoming familiar with die notes in both 
treble and bass clefs. Its always nice, when I'm rehearsing or performing, if the hats player 
can read treble clef and the guitarist can read bass def. It comes in handy sometimes, and 
it indicates an extra lev el of professionalism! 


MIDDLE C AND LEDGER LINES 

Now we’ll return to the note middle It turns out that this note is just a 
little below the treble clef, and just a little above the bass clef. So we need to 
extend the dels In adding another small staff line (know n as a UJgtrJiNt) to 
accommodate this note. 

It’s important to understand that both of the notes shown to the right .ire j *): 
middle C. We knew that the bottom “line note" in the treble def is E. Well, 
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if wc go down one letter name to D, thin note would sit right below the bottom staff line; then one 
funher note down to C would need an extra staff line below—which is exactly w hat the ledger line 
is. Similarly, we know that the top “line note" in the l*ass clef is A. If w e go up one letter name to 
B. this note would sit right above the top staff line, and one further note up to C would need the 
ledger line. 


Middle C is both the first ledger line lie low the treble clef and the first ledger line above 
the bass clef. This important relationship wall help you get oriented to the grand staff. 

LEARNING THE NOTE NAMES 

Now we’ll develop some techniques to learn the note names across the 
range of the grand staff. In my classes and Ixxtks I often talk a lx tut develop¬ 
ing -guideposts" to help you recognize the notes. Our first set of guideposts 
consists of all the C notes (no, these are still not $100 bills!) within a four- 
octave range, centered around middle Cl. 

Comparing this to the previous diagram, we notice that the middle Cs 
are still there, hut wc now have some extra notes. We remember that the 
second space from the top of the treble clef is C (an octave above middle C), and that the second 
space from the bottom of the bass clef is C (an octave below middle C). The notes at the very top 
and bottom arc also (X and require two ledger lines each. 

I .earning and memorizing where these Cs arc on the grand staff is fairly easy—notice that 
there is a “mirror-image." or symmetrical relationship, on cither side of middle C. These guide- 
posts arc hand) w hen figuring out other notes on the grand staff—at least you could count up or 
dow n within the musical alphabet from the nearest C. 

The next stage is to memorize some more guideposts. Him alxxit 
adding all of the (is within the four-octavc range? let's try it. 

Now the stack of notes looks a bit more intense, but all we've done is 
add two (is in the treble clef (on the second line from the bottom, and nght 
above the top line* and two (is in the bass def (in the top space, and on the 
bottom line). :\lthough these arc not exact!) symmetrical on cither side of 
middle C, they're pretty close—and they're easy to visually memorize. 

I would recommend that sou first Icam and memorize w here all the Cs arc located, then w here 
all the (is arc located. So when you're trying to figure out other notes in either the treble or bass 
defs, you’ll never be more than two notes away from a C or a G, and you can work up or down the 
musical alphabet as needed. This is. of course, only a temporary method, until you gradually learn 
all of the notes individually: however, its still wav' better than fooling around with mnemonics for 
note names—at least in mv humble opinion! 
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Lets now fill in the blanks and take a look at all of the notes between the lowest and highest 
Cs shown in the previous examples. 


..... 

Ct>iFOA»COefGA»CDIfGA»CD!» GA»C 


„ ,* «» * 


mddbC 



You should make it a goal to learn all of these notes individual!) . On the road tow ard this 
goal, learning the guidepost* in the previous examples will definitely help sou. 



Another way to increase your note-learning and memorization is by using flashcards that 
you can buy at your local music store. Each card has a note written in treble or bass clef on 
the front, and the note name shown on the back. The idea is to name the note as quickly as 
you can, and then check the hack of the card to see if you're right. Simple, but effective. 



One last thing to mention in this chapter: When a piano plater reads a note on the staff 
(for instance, the middle C in the center of the previous diagram), that is the exact note 
that is heard. “So what," I hear you ask, “Why zwdJn't it be?" Well, believe it or not. there 
arc some instruments that produce a note different from the one being read. These instru¬ 
ments arc referred to as transposing instruments, because the note being read is transposed 
(or moved) by a particular interval (more about intervals shortly). The guitar and bass are 
both transposing instruments, in that the notes they sound arc one octave low er than the 
notes they read, So if you were w riting a guitar pan and you w anted the sound of the D 
right above middle C. you would actually write the D an octave higher (cm the second line 
from the top of the treble clef). Similarly, if you were w riting a bass pan and you wanted 
the sound of the (»on the bottom line of the bass clef, you w ould actually w rite the G an 
octave higher (in the top space of the bass def). 
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CHAPTER 2 

TIME SIGNATURES AND RHYTHMS 


What't Ahead: 

• Dividing music into measure* 

• The 4/4 time signature 

• Note lengths, rests, and rhythmic counting (whole, halt, quarter eighth, and 
sixteenth notes) 

• Dotted and tied notes 


DIVIDING MUSIC INTO MEASURES 

In the last chapter we dealt with the pitches of the notes (i.c.. how high or low the) are), and 
where they arc positioned on the staff. Now well learn about the vital part that rhythm plays 
in music, and in how we notate the music. Most styles of music have a rhythmic heat or pulse to 
them. When you tap your feet along with a piece of music, most likely you arc tapping along w ith 
the heat. ITiese beats arc grouped into measures (or ban) w hen the music is notated. Here is an 
example of a treble staff w ith hirhnes separating the measures: 



Dor 1«« and bo« Nn# 


4/4 TIME SIGNATURE 

Most of the music that you will play will have four beats to the measure. This means that w hen 
we count the beats, after we get to “4“ we will go hack to “I" (i.c., we will count: “1,2, 3, 4, 1,2. 
3. 4,” etc.). By now you’re probably thinking that we need a way to let whoever* 
reading the music know how many beat* there arc in each measure. Well, you’d / | 
be right: we use a time signature placed nght after the clef sign. * 



The top number of the time signature (“4" in this ease) indicates how many beats there 
are in each measure—these arc where you would normally tap your foot! 'Ihc bottom 
number of the time signature (“4" in this ease) indicates which rhythmic value is assigned 
to the beat. 


We're about to encounter different rhythmic values (note lengths), such as quarter notes, half 
notes, and w hole notes. The “4" at the bottom of the time signature means that each beat in 
the measure will be a quarter note. The 4/4 time signature, therefore, means that there arc four 
quarter-note beats per measure (more about quarter notes in a minute...). 

The 4/4 time signature is also referred to as common time, probably liecause i 
it is overwhelmingly the most common time signature in music. Gmmon time y V 
also has its own time signature symbol. 
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So anv lime you see this "C" symbol used as a time signature, that's equivalent to 4/4 time— 
you can use cither one and it means the same thing, lister, in Chapter 8, we’ll sec some more time 
signatures (other than 4/4). 

INTRODUCING NOTE LENGTHS: QUARTER, HALF, 

AND WHOLE NOTES 

Now we need to get into note lengths (the numher of beats each note lasts). Lets first ha\« a look 
at the quarter note, which lasts for one beat: 





The quarter note is written as a black (or “filled-in”) notehcad, with a long stem 
attached. 

So why is this called a quarter note? Well, we already said that music most often uses the 4/4 
time signature (i.e.. has four beats per measure). So in this case, the note lasting for one beat is also 
a quarter of the measure. Notice the counting shown under the notes (’1,2. ). 4"): Each note is 
held for one beat. 

Next we'll look at the half note, which lasts for two beats: 



'Che half note is w ritten as a white (or “empty”) notehcad. with a long stem attached. 

Similar logic is behind the naming of the half note: Since it lasts for two beats, it is also half 
of a 4/4 measure. Again, the count is shown under the notes: Each note is held for two lieatx. 



You probably noticed that both the quarter notes and half notes have stems, in this case 
to the right of the notehcad and going upward. However, once the notehcad gets to the 
middle line of the staff or above, the stem is then placed to the left of the note and goes 
downward. 


Next we’ll look at the rW- note, which lasts for four beats: 



The whole note is written as a white (or “empty”) notehcad. without a stem. 

Similar logic is behind the naming of the whole note: It lasts for tour beats, or one w hole 4/4 
measure. The count is shown under the notes: 'Ihc whole note is held for four beats. 
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COUNTING RHYTHMS WITH QUARTER, HALF, 
AND WHOLE NOTES 


Next we have an example written in 4/4 time that combine* different rhythmic value*. We'll see 
how to count our way through it. 



I 

tT 1 • • e #####•«* 

I 2-3 4 1-2 3 4 t 2 3 4 I - 2 -. 3 - 4 

Notice the counting under the staff: We have one number (one beat I under each quarter mite, 
two number* (two heats) under each half note, and four numbers (four beat*) under each w hole 
note. 

Listen to Track I on the C'.l). and clap these rhythms while counting along. Notice that 
there is one “count-off measure" on the CD, before the music starts: Four clicks to let you know 
the tempo, and w here to come in. If you have an instrument handy, you can play along w ith the 
example, too. 



The sum of all the rhythmic values in each measure has to match the time signature (which 
in this ease indicates four lieats). For example, in the third measure above, we have two 
quarter notes (one beat each) and one half note (two heats): 1 ♦ I ♦ 2 • 4 lieats total, so 
w e're okay. 


INTRODUCING RESTS: QUARTER, HALF, AND WHOLE RESTS 

Sometimes the music needs to take a break, rather than keep playing notes continuously. This is 
shown in the music with rrrtr. which let you know how many lieats to rest (or not to play). I lerc 
arc some examples: 

l < 

V Gu«W Uv Hof t«* WHofe 


These rests last for one. two. and four lieats, respectively . Now we’ll combine some notes and 
rests together. 




3 4 1-2 3 4 1-2 3 4 1-2-3 


Listen to Track 2 on the CD. and clap the rhythm while counting along. If you’re playing 
this example on your instrument, make sure you play the notes, but don't play during the rests. 
Again there is one “count-off measure" on the CD, before the music starts. 
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The sum of all the rhythmic values (now including notes and rests) in each measure still 
have to match the time signature. For example, in the seventh measure of Track 2, we 
have one half rest (two beats), one quarter note (one beat), and one quarter rest (one beat): 
2 ♦ I ♦ I • 4 beats total, so again we're okay. 


EIGHTH NOTES AND RESTS 

Next up is the eight uotc, which lasts for half a beat. The eighth note is written as a black (or 
"filled-in") notehead. with a long stem attached and either a flag (if the note is by itself), or a team 
•if the note is joined to other notes). Sometimes the beam may join two eighth notes together 
within one beat, or the beam may join four eighth notes within two successive beats. 

The next example shows the various ways eighth notes can be notated. Notice the rhythmic 
counting underneath the staff, which now uses an “$c” between each of the beat numbers (“Sc" is 
what we count for notes that fill halfway between the beats). 



Listen to Track 3 on the (ID. and play or clap this eighth-note rhythmic pattern u hile count¬ 
ing along. As usual, sou have one "count-off measure" on the CD. before the music suns, and 
the click is on ever)' quarter-note heat. Tilts means that vou will he placing in between the clicks 
when plating on the “&"s. 



In contemporary rhythmic situations where eighth notes arc used, the notes falling on the 
heats (i.c„ on “I," “2." “3." or “4") are referred to as Jaziibeat?, and the notes falling on 
the “&"s arc referred to as upbears. .Also, the eighth note following beat 1 is referred to as 
the "& of 1." the eighth note following beat 2 is referred to as the "& of 2," and so on. 
Chapter 8 contains much more about upbeats and downbeats. 


So why arc these guys called eighth notes* We saw earlier that note lengths were named 
according to what fraction of a 4/4 measure they used. Well, an eighth note (lasting half of one 
beat) takes up one-eighth of a 4/4 measure. Eighth notes may also be beamed (or joined) to other 
smaller note values, such as sixteenth notes (more about sixteenths soon). 

Now we'll get acquainted with the eight rest (which, as you might expect, also y 

lasts for half a beat). 


Next well look at another melody, this one including some eighth notes and rests. 



(Tap or plat the above example while counting, then listen to Track 4. If you're playing an 
instrument, make sure that you don't play during the rests. 
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DOTTED AND TIED NOTES 

Now we will go boldly into the realm of Jotted Notes’. Whenever a dot is placed after a note, it 
adds half as much to the notes rhythmic value or length (or. if you’re a math whir, it multiplies 
the existing length by 1.5). Let s check out the following example: 


. 

dwwd So« ifaewi quorxr deffad 

13 boon! MV: boon;. (>/<boot>] 

Without the dot, the first note would just be a half note (lasting for two beats): but with the 
dot. we add half as much to the original length, so the note now lasts for three beats. Similarly, 
the dotted quarter note lasts for onc-and-a-half beats (instead of just one beat), and the dotted 
eighth note lasts for three-fourths of a beat (instead of just half a heat). 

Next we will see how these dotted half ami dotted quarter notes can be used in a melody. 
(Later we’ll see an example with some dotted eighth notes.) If we use a dotted half note (three heats) 
together with a quarter note (one beat), the resulting total of four heats will fill a 4/4 measure. 
If we use a dotted quarter note (onc-and-a-half beats) together with an eighth note (half a heat), 
the resulting total of two heats could occupy the first or second half of a 4/4 measure. These arc 
extremely common rhythmic combinations, as shown in this melody: 



1-2--' * l-2*J-4 I - 2 * J 4 I 2 - 4 


(dap <*r play the above example w hile counting, then listen to Track 5 to check your work. 
Now wc re ready to look at tied notes. When rwo notes of the same pitch arc finned by a curv ed 
line, they are tied together. ITiis means that the second note is not played separately; instead, the 
note lasts for the combined length of both notes. Check out the following example: 



Listen to Track 6 and clap or play the eighth-note rhythm pattern while counting along. 
Note that the C, on the of 4“ in the first measure, lasts right up until the start of beat 2 in the 
second measure. In other words, this tied note lasts for one-and-a-half beats. 


I bis example shows the most common situation in which a dc is needed: When the note 
is longer than the remaining number of beats in the measure. In this case, the last C in 
the first measure falls on the *& of 4’ (so there is only half a beat left in the measure), and 
yet wc need the note to last for one-and-a-half beats. So tying across the barline to the 
quarter note in the next measure neatly sohes this problem. 
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Now we'll look at another example involving tied notes: 



Try plating or clapping the above example, ami then listen to Track 7 to sec if you got it 
right. 



“But wait!" I hear >xju cry. "Why did we need that first tie? Couldn't we have used just a 
dotted quarter note (which lasts for one-and-a-half beats) starting on the "& of 2 " in the 
first measurer There's no barline anywhere in sight!" Whoa... calm down a minute! I "he 
reason we did it this way is to show the start of beat 3. That is to say. w hether or not we 
arc actually playing on beat 3. it is very good practice and courtesy to show a note or rest 
right on beat 3. 'Iliis greatly aids sightreading, as players can wan quickie through the 
music and pick out beats 1 and 3 (sometimes called the primary brats) in 4/4 time. If you’re 
ever preparing charts for other musicians (maybe to demo or perform your own songs), 
they will definitely appreciate it if you do this. 


SIXTEENTH NOTES AND RESTS 

live sixtetntb nott lasts for a quarter of a beat, and is written as a black (or “filled-in”) note-head, 
w ith a long stem attached, and either a double flag (if the note is by itself), ora double beam (if the 
note is ioined to other notes). Sometimes the Iw-ams may ioin a pair of sixteenth notes together, 
or the beams may join all the sixteenth notes w ithin one beat. 

Now that we're dividing the beat into four pieces, we need a different counting method. 
So the rhythmic ex Hinting now uses the three symbols “c." and “a" betw een each of the 
numbered beats. 



1 0 » } ^ # • « . < » • • 0 # 


Listen to Track 8 and clap or play this sixteenth-note rhythm while counting aloud. Now 
there arc four notes for every metronome dick. Try to space the notes as evenly as possible 
between the downbeats. 

A little while ago we talked about combining dotted notes with other notes (i.e.. dotted half 
♦ quarter * four beats; dotted quarter • eighth « two beats). Well, now that we have the sixteenth 
note, we can combine it with a dotted eighth note (lasting tor three-fourths of a lieat) for a total 
duration of one lieat. The next melody includes some of these dotted-eighth/sixteenth-note 
combinations. 



Listen to Track 9 and clap or play this sixteenth-note rhythm while counting aloud. 
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It * good practice to count all of the sixteenth notes (i.c., "I c & a, 2 c & a," etc.) in the 
Track 9 example as you clap or play it, ev en though you are not using all of these rhythmic 
subdivisions. That way, when a sixteenth note comes along (for instance, the D in the first 
measure), you'll be ready for it! 


Next we'll get acquainted with the axttmtb reft (which, as you have probably s 

guessed, lasts for a quarter of a beat). This rest looks like the eighth rest, except T 

that it has two flags instead of one. 

lo conclude this chapter we'll look at a tnclodv that combines quarter notes and rests, eighth 
notes and rests, and sixteenth notes and rests. Note the counting under the staff, and the new 
sixteenth rests (each lasting for a quarter of a beat) in both measures. 



Listen to Track 10 and dap or play the example while counting along. As before, make sure 
that you don't play during the rests. .And don’t forget to have fun! 
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CHAPTER 3 

MAJOR SCALES, KEYS, AND KEY SIGNATURES 


What's Ahmad: 

• Building major scales 

• Finding major scales on the piano and guitar 

• Major key signatures and accidentals 

• The circle of 5ths/4ths (or circle of Let’s) 


THE BUILDING BLOCKS OF SCALES 

In this chapter we’re going to leam about the major unit, which is the most commonly used scale 
in Western music. Most famous melodics that you know are constructed from major scales. 

A ujU is a sequence of notes created using a specific set of intervals. Most scales (including 
the major scale) are built using half and whole steps, although some scales contain larger intervals. 
Back in Chapter 1 we saw that the half step was the interval between any note and the nearest 
note cither above or below. Now wc will define the w hole step as double the sire of a half step. 


-feb Ko» 



Notice that each whole step is equivalent to two half steps. For example, the whole step F-<« 
includes two half steps (F-F* and F*-<.»). So now that wc have our half and w hole steps figured 
out, we can build all of our major scales pretty easily! 

BUILDING MAJOR SCALES 

We are now giving to build a C major scale, using a specific sequence of w hole and half steps (W 
■ w hole step: 11 = half step). 
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The major scale is a seven-note scale (i.c., there are seven different pitches). Notice that 
we have used each of the letter names in the musical alphabet once. 

The major scale should be a familiar and recognizable sound. Your inner ear already under¬ 
stands the sound of this scale (assuming you’ve had some exposure to mainstream music). Now 
well start this pattern of w hole and half steps from F, to create the F major scale: 



Notice that we now have the note B» as the 4th degree of this scale. TTiis is because w e need 
a half step betw een the 3rd anil 4th degrees. YVe already have A as the 3rd degree, anil w e need 
to use the next letter name (B) for the next note, so we flat the B (to B*> to get the required half 
step above A. 

Next we'll use the same method to build a G major scale. 



H w w w 


Notice that we now hav e the note F> as the "th degree of this scale. This is because we need 
a w hole step between the 6th and 7th degrees. We already have E as the 6th degree, and w e need 
to use the next letter name (F) for the next note, so we sharp the F (to F*) to get the required 
whole step above E. 

I lerc are all of the major scales, for jour reference: 


4 .. 


, «» *> ° o *» " 

f» Moior A> Major » Major 

h .’.. ’... 




D Major A Major E Mojor 


/L ,»;*» ° ,,;o *• ° * 



** 


BMo,©r 



*a |«*«° 




„ $«.:o ?** 5 ° J ** 5 ° 


jofrf* 
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As we said, many well-known nines arc huilt from major scales. Here’s an excerpt from 
Offenbach s familiar "flan Can Polka," which uses a complete descending C major scale. 



Can Can Polko 

frees ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 


», OVco:- 




FINDING MAJOR SCALES ON THE PIANO AND GUITAR 

Now - we'll revisit the C. F, and (i major scales to see where they are located on the keyboard and 
fret board. 
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Note that when we (naild the C major scale on the piano, it so happens that we use all of 
the w hite keys on the keyboard. But when we build the major-scale interval pattern (using 
w hole and half steps) from any note other than C, we get a mixture of black and w hire keys 
(for example, the F and (i major scales each contain one black key). 



Bear in mind that the same note can he played in different places on the guitar ffetboard 
(as we saw in Chapter 1), so the major-scale patterns shown for guitar give only one of the 
numerous ways in which each scale can be plated. 


LABELING THE MAJOR SCALE DEGREES 

Different conventions are in use for naming the Jcgrrcs within the major scale. Wc can use: 

• numbers (i.e., I. 2, \ etc.); 

• solfcg syllables (ix.. DO, RE, MI, etc.); 

• 

Here arc all three labeling styles shown with respect to the C major scale: 



«ollr* DU 
loo*. 



Of these methods the numbers are probably used the most, and the solfcg syllables are also 
useful when doing vocal drills and ear training. (We’ll have more to say about solfcg and scale 
degrees later!) 

MAJOR KEY SIGNATURES 

When we play the C. major scale, we can hear that the note C sounds like the “home base" (or 
tonic) of the scale. If a song uses the C major scale, it is most likely to be in the key of C. 

A bo stjpjtfturr is a group of sharps or flats at the beginning of the music that lets 
you know which key you are in (and which major scale to use). You may not have 
noticed the key signature used in the “Can Can Polka.'' ITiat's because it uses the C 
major scale, and is therefore in the key of C (the key signature for C major has no 
sharps or flats). let's compare this to the key signature for F major (sec bottom left). 
f Relating this to the F major scale we built earlier, we remember that 

we needed B? as the 4th degree of the scale. So the key signature reminds 
you to play Bp (instead of B> when playing in the key of F. That wav we don't need 
to keep writing flat signs for all the Bi*s that come up in the music. Pretty cool labor- 
saving device, huh? 

y ■> Now we'll look at the kev signature for G major (see right). 

Relating this to the (i major scale we built earlier, we remember that we 
needed F* as the 7 th degree of the scale. So the kev signature reminds you to play F* 

(instead of F) when playing in the key of G. TTiat way we don’t need to keep writing 
sharp signs for all the F*s that come up in the music. 


G mOfV 



b> 



C motor 
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Here arc all of the major key signatures, for your reference: 


C maK* 

A 

1 map* 

IT man* 


Vnwior 

l f* 

> 

V 



/ *1 s * 


D- ma>* 

f 

O mifgr 

Vi* 

*¥ 

O map* 




r a » = 


i 


1 J * 

♦ 5 V 

Vi 

• ) 7 

X 

M man* 

t * 

l‘ mjfof 

It 

Vt 

5 

♦ 

" 



You'll notice that each key signature consist* of either flat* or sharp*, hut not both mixed 
together. This is because there is no major scale that needs both flats and sharps. 

Now if you're reading a piece of music and you see a key signature at the loginning, its sen- 
handy (not to say essential!) for sou to recognize the key that you're in. That say you'll know 
what major scale to use. and which flats or sharps you'll need to play. 



In flat key signatures, the second to last flat in the key signature is the key that you’re in. 
For example, looking at the key signature of Ak major, we sec there are four flats. The 
second to last flat in the key signature is .V. your key! For sharp keys, the last sharp in the 
key signature is the 7th degree of the key that you're in. so you just need to go up a half 
step from this note (using the next letter name in the musical alphabet) to find the key. 
For example, looking at the key signature of A major, we sec there arc three sharps. The 
last shaqi in the key signature is (.it, so if we go up a half step from this note (and go to 
the next letter name) we get to A. our key! 


ACCIDENTALS 

Key signatures arc a convenient way of indicating a major scale used in a piece of music. But w hat 
happen* w hen we want to move outside of that scale? Then we need to use ofcidmtah. These 
arc sharp, flat, or natural signs placed in the music that will contradict the key signature at that 
point. The natural sign contradicts a sharp or a flat that would otherwise lie required by the key- 
signature—so the term “B natural" (B s ) just means plain old B (yes, the w hite key, if you’re sitting 
at the piano)! 

An accidental w ill be in use for the remainder of the measure in which it is introduced, anil 
will then be cancelled by the next barline (or beforehand if necessary, by a sharp, flat, or natural 
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that re-establishes the key signature). Let's now look at an example in the key of F that uses acci¬ 
dentals: 


- i... 






(1) This is the note Bp, as required by the key signature. 

(2) This is the note B*. which contradicts the key signature. 

(3) This is the note Bt. as required by the key signature. The barline cancelled the previous 
accidental (a courtesy accidental is placed as a reminder). 

(4) This is the note B s . which contradicts the key signature. 

(5) This is still the note B ! . The accidental is still in force until the next barline. 

(6) This is the note Bh. which needed a Hat sign to cancel out the accidental, as we're still in 
the same measure. 

So watch out for those accidentals! But if yx>u follow these rules, you should do just fine. 

THE CIRCLE OF 5THS/4THS (OR CIRCLE OF KEYS) 

The major key signatures can Ik- derived by using the circle of Stbs (w hich is also called the circle of 
4rbs or circle of keys). You should Ik- aware that there are different interpretations of what is meant 
by this circle (across a wide range of textbooks and methods), so I will try to cover these interpre¬ 
tations in a wav that will make sense! First of all, lets start with a basic circle diagram. 



Fach of the entries around the circle can represent cither individual notes or major keys. 
Notice in this diagram that the sharp keys (G. D. A. etc.) are w ritten to the right of the C! at the 
top, and the flat keys (F. Bt>. Efc. etc.) are written to the left. 'ITiis is how the circle appears in the 
majority of textbooks. However, some modem methods (including theory texts by Dick Groi-e, a 
leading American music educator of the late 20th century) show the circle written the other way 
(i.e.. with sharp keys to the left, and flat keys to the right). I don't think it actually matters which 
way you write it. as long as ymu understand the concepts and relationships I am about to pres¬ 
ent! 
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The simpler and most traditional interpretation of the circle of 5ths is as a series of ascending 
perfect 5ths between individual notes moving clockwise (starting from the C at the top). Don't 
worn, if you’re not yet sure what a perfect 5th is—all intervals will tie covered in detail shortly. 
For now. just he aware that C up to (J is a prrfcrt ftb (C» is the 5th degree of a C major scale). G 
up to D is another perfect 5th, and so on. If you continue this pattern all around the circle, you 
will eventually get hack to the starting point. C 



It starts to get a bit more interesting if we assign a major scale (or key) to each stage of the 
circle. It turns out that neighboring scales on the circle share most of their notes. Or, to 
put it another way, only one note is different betw een immediate neighbors on the circle. 
For example, earlier in this chapter we built the C major scale, which had no sharps or 
flats. The F' major scale (to the left of C major on the circle) had one flat, and therefore 
only one note different from the C major scale. Similarly, the G major scale (to the right 
of C major on the circle) had one sharp, and again only one note different from the C 
major scale. Most tunes that change keys do so by moving to a key that is adjacent on the 
circle, so that the original major scale is not completely altered. That way the listener has 
more chance of keeping up with what's happening! 


Once major kevs are assigned to each stage of the circle, we can use the circle to help us 


remember the key signatures we covered earlier. 

As we count around the circle, moving clock¬ 
wise from C, each successive shaqi key has an 
extra sharp in the key signature. For example, 
the key of G has one sharp, the key of D has 
two sharps, and so on. This sequence ends with 
the key of (?, which has seven sharps. Similarly, 
moving counterclockwise from (!, each successive 
flat key has an extra flat in the key signature. For 
example, the key of F has one flat, the key of lb 
has two flats, and so on. This sequence ends with 
the key of CF. which has seven flats. 

Note the overlap zone at the bottom of the 
circle, where alternate (enharmonic) kevs exist 
(i.e.. I>?/C*. F»/GF. and B/(». 




\Yc can also use the circle to figure out which sharps or flats occur in a key signature, and 
in w hich specific order. 

For the sharp keys, we cumulatively take the 7 th degree of each major scale, moving 
clockwise around the circle from the top. For example, to figure out the key signature for 
E major (w hich has four sharps), wc would take the 7th degree of G (F*), the 7th degree 
of I) <C*). the 7th degree €»f A (G*), and finally the ~th degree of E <D*). This gives us 
the four sharps in the order needed: Ft, Ct, Gr, and Dt. 

For the flat keys, wc cumulatively take the 4th degree of each major scale, moving 
counterclockwise around the circle from the top. For example, to figure out the key signa¬ 
ture for F> major (which has three flats), we would take the 4th degree of F (ftO. the 4th 
degree of Bi> <F>). and finally the 4th degree of F> (Ah). This gives us the three flats in the 
order needed: BF. EF. and Ah. 
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To conclude, we’ll look at a more sophisticated interpretation of the circle, one often used by 
contemporary musicians and educators. We've already seen that each stage of the circle can 
represent a major key. So rather than thinking of the circle as simply a series of intervals, we can 
instead think of it as a series of keys. For example, we could move from the key of C to the key 
of G (moving clockwise on the circle), then to the key of D. and so on. One of the simplest and 
most common wax's to do this in contemporary styles is to build major triads from each stage of 
the circle (much intne about triads shortly). Each time we land at a new stage on the circle, it 
typically feels like we've arrived at a new key’s tonic. It is useful, therefore, to consider the rela¬ 
tionship between the previous stage of the circle and the current stage at which we have arrived. 
This is w here a more contemporary (and. I believe, more useful) definition of the circle of Sths 
and circle of 4ths comes into play. 

For instance, the Jimi Hendrix song "Hey Joe” repeats the same major-triad progression 
throughout the song: C-G-D-A-E (moving clockwise around the circle). When we move from C 
to (i. it feels like we’re in the key of G, so we can define the C-G mov ement as a IV—I relation¬ 
ship in G. Then the next G-D movement is a IV-I in D. and so on. The term circle of 4tbi is used 
to reference this type of harmonic movement between chords and keys (i.c., circle of 4ths ■ IV-I 
relationship). 

Well, not exactly danger... but l>e careful to avoid confusion here! The traditional defini¬ 
tion of circle of $ths (used by entry-level and college texts) refers to the interval mov ement 
C-G-D-etc., as outlined at the beginning of this section. Now we’re saving that the move¬ 
ment between chords/kcys of C-<i-D-etc. is actually a circle of 4ths, due to the implied 
IV-1 relationships. Some instructors make this distinction by referring to the melodic and 
harmonic circles, respectively. Its really only terminology at the end of the day—just Ik- 
aware of the different interpretations that arc out there! 

Continuing with the harmonic aspect of the circle, if we move between the chords G-OF 
(as in the 'lino song “Rosanna"), this counterclockwise movement is a series of V-l relation¬ 
ships. eventually leading us to the key of F. The term ante of fths is used to reference this type of 
harmonic movement between chords and keys (i.c., circle of 5ths = V-I relationship). 

Many songs use these chordal movements around the circle, especially the circle of 4ths. 
Some notable examples arc: 

Rolling Stones, “Jumpin’Jack Flash" C-G-D-A (circle of 4thx) 

Simple Minds. “Don’t You Forget About Me" Db-Ak-Ek-Bk (circle of 4ths) 

Talking Heads. “And She Was" E-A-D-A-E (circle of 5ths and circle of 

4ths) 
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CHAPTER 4 

INTERVALS AND MELODIES 


What's Ahead: 

• Creating and altering intervals 

• Intervals in melodies 

• Melody characteristics 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERVALS 

An interval is the distance between any two notes. \Ve‘ve already 
gotten to know a few intervals in the earlier chapters, such as the half 
and whole steps. Now we’re going to derive some larger intervals, 
based on the visual distance between the notes on the staff. Lets look 
at the interval on the right, and figure out what it is. 

The first thing we need to determine is the interval number. To do this, w e count up from the 
bottom note (starting at I). and count each successive line or space until we get to the top note. 

• The first note shown is C: this is I. 

• The new note up (immediately below the bottom line of the staff) would Iw D: this is ' 

• The ru st note up (on the bottom line of the staff) would be E: this is J. 

• The nest note up (in the bottom space of die staff) would I* F: this is 4. 

• I he next note up (on the second line ff> im die bottom of the staff) would 1* (•: this is 5. 

• I he next note up (in the second space from the bottom of tl 

The last number was 6; therefore the interval from C up to A is a 6th. Now. there arc different 
types of 6ths (the most common being maior and minor), but more about this in a moment! 

I fere’s another interval—actually two intervals, both of which arc C up to E: 





.Again, to determine the interval number, we start at I and count upward, including all the 
lines and spaces. So on the left w e have a 3rd. and on the right we have a 10th. Both of these 
intervals consist of C up to E. but the E on the right is one octave higher than the E on the left. 
Therefore, a 3rd plus an octave is equal to a 10th. 

The difference between these two interval numbers (“3" and “10”) is seven, which leads 
to the following rule: Adding (or subtracting) seven to an interval number increases (or 
decreases) the size of the interval by one octave. 


INTERVALS IN THE MAJOR SCALE 

You remember the C major scale that we built in the last chapter? Now we’ll look at the interval 
between the starting note (C) and each of the other notes in this scale. 
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nupx IwrfKt perfect map* nupx pcrfesl 

5M M 4th Ml Ml 7lh Klhuvuncl 



«“V» nvy(» prrttvt perfevt irup« nupor pcrtevt 

«!h KMi nth i:th I Mi Uih ISlIiUwcocuvco 


Notice that the interval number* (2nd. 3rd. 4th. etc.) arc shown below each interval, 
together with an interval description, which is either major or perfect. The 4th, 5th. and 
octave (and I Ith. 12th. and two octaves) are the perfect intervals, and the remaining inter¬ 
vals are maior. 


The perfect intervals have this name because the) 1 occur prominently in natures over¬ 
tone series (the upper harmonics that result from natural acoustic vibrations). The name 
“major" is given to the other intervals occurring in the major scale. 

ALTERED INTERVALS 

When we alter the intervals that occur within the major scale, we get minor, augmented, and 
diminished intervals. To understand these intervals, we first need to learn about double flats ami 
double sharps. 



■ .BtUl.BAsiMflljl A . AJttrp A dnMc <turp 


We already saw in Chapter I that if we flat the note Btn a half step, we get Bp. Now if 
we flat lw a further half step, we get (“B double flat"), which is in fact equivalent to 
the note A- “So," I hear you ask. “Why can't we just use A then?" Well, believe it or not. 
there are some key and scale contests in which it is better to use the double accidental: 
For example, if we are flatting a note that already appears as a flat in the key signature. 
Similarly, if we sharp A by a half step, we get A*, and if we then sharp by a further half step 
we get A* (“A double sharp"), which, is equivalent to B. Note that the double flat symbol is 
two flats signs together, but the double sharp symbol is not tw o sharp signs! 

Now I'm going to give you the five rules for figuring out altered intervals. 

Rule 1: A major interv al reduced by half step l>ccome* a minor interval. 





WcVc already seen that C up to B is a major 7th. When we reduce this by a half step, we get 
a minor 7th. 
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Rule 2: \ minor interval reduced by a further half step becomes a diminished interv al. 



mini* Tlh JimimAeJ ?lh 


In the previous example we saw that C up to Bs» is a minor *th. When we reduce this by a 
further half step, w e get a diminished 7th. 



This interval is still called a "th because the letter names w ritten on the staff are C up 
to B. However, we have already seen that the is equivalent to A, and that C up to A 
would be a major 6th. We can say, therefore, that the major 6th and diminished 7th are 
equivalent to one another. These intervals sound the same, but are written differently. 

Speaking of the major 6th. let's use it in the next example. 

Rule 3: A major interval increased by a half step becomes an augmented interval. 



Previously w e saw that C up to A is a major 6th. When w e increase this by a half step, we get 
an augmented 6th. 

So far we’ve been altering major and minor intervals. Now it's time to alter some perfect 
intervals. 

Rule 4: A perfect interval reduced by a half step becomes a diminished interval. 



Karlicr wc saw that C up to G is a perfect 5th. When we reduce this by a half step, we get a 
diminished 5th. 

Rule 5: \ perfect interv al increased by a half step Ivecomes an augmented interval. 



Wc saw before that C up to F is a perfect 4th. When w c increase this by a half step, we get 
an augmented 4th. 



Notice there are some more intervals here that arc equivalent to one another. 

• I he augmented 6th (from Rule 3 11 << equivalent to the minor ‘th (from Rule I 

• The augmented 4th (from Rule >i i- equivalent to the diminished 5th (from Rule 4). 




so It 
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Wc can observe from the previous examples that: 

• Both major and perfect intervals become augmented s» hv-r- 

• I he major intervals become minor when reduced bv half step, and l 
diminished w hen reduced by a further half step. 

• ervals become diminished when reduced by half step. 


The payoff for all this is that once you know all your intervals, you'll have a foolproof way of 
spelling all the chords you’ll ever need. I lang in there! 

INTERVALS IN MELODIES 

Next we'll see how some of these intervals arc used in well-known melodies. Well start out with 
an excerpt from the jazz standard "All the 'livings You Arc": 


All the Things You Are 

from VERY WARM FOR MAY by Ok o> ««nwwi»|..i n 

M*< bySrem* Ken 



« 


Y« 



Notice this melodic phrase uses 4ths (perfect and augmented) and 2nds (major and minor), as 
well as some repeated notes in measures J and 5. 


Jaxx Standards 


Things You A to it O greet e*afsle of 0 ,<>« Hondord iaxi standards ore vocal 
generally written in the 1?20s-1950s then hove very strong ond endur.ng melodes 
itsrve generations of jazz musicians always 'cut their teeth' on the standotds 
He*e ore ten more tozz standards that a* musicians and listeners should be ocquomted 
AMvough pretty much evetyth.ng else will mos» likely change over the next hundred 
it's o safe bet that these tunes will still be ployed by 22ndcentury performers! 


Johnny Mercer. ’Autumn Leaves' 

Johnny Green "Body ond Soul' 

George Gershwn. 'Our love Is Here to Sioy' 
Bort Howard. 'Ffy Me to the Moon' 

Bronisiow Caper 'On Green Dolphin Street' 

R-chord Rodgers 'My Romance' 

Cole Porter 'Nighi ond Day' 

George Gershwin, 'A Foggy Day' 

Victor Young. 'Swlto by StarhghT 
Erro* Gorner, 'M-sty' 
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Next up we have an excerpt from the timeless pop song “Unchained Melody." recorded by 
many artists, including the Righteous Brothers: 

Unchained Melody 

from rttt Mohon PkSx* UNCMAINK) lyr< by »y 2m> 

Mu<by«l»Ma>S 



•nidi a Uw*. tone • l> tunc 


e mi a.. coo 


The verse of this song starts out using major 2n<K moving to Jrds and 4ths in measures i-4. 
A minor 6th is found in measure 6. 



“Unchained Melody" (composed by Alex North) is one 
of the most recorded songs of the 20th century, with 
hundreds of versions in many different languages. Probably 
the most famous is the Righteous Brothers* recording 
from 1965, produced by Phil Spector. In the 1990s this 
version enjoyed a resurgence after being used in the hit 
movie Gtwt. Ehis Presley also performed the song during 
his last television appearance in 1977. 



Righteous Brothers 


So now its time to take a closer look at what nukes a melody “tick." If you want to become 
a more informed listener, and/or you are writing your own melodics, here are some ground rules 
to be aware of: 

MELODY CHARACTERISTICS 

In the previous examples we have seen that melodics arc created by combining intervals with 
rhythms. T*he melody is the musical "heart" of the song, the part that we can sing. hum. or 
w histle. While there is an infinite number of w avs to comhinc interv als and rhvxhins, the follow ¬ 
ing fundamentals commonly apply to well-known melodies across all styles. 

Tonic: Most melodies will have a tonic (or “home base") that corresponds to the key that the 
song is in. The melody will often begin and/or end on this mite, in order to sound resolved. 

.Morion: Its normal for melodies to have motion (i.c., move upward and downward in pitch, 
rather than staving on one note all the time); this generates interest for the listener. 
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Large vs. Small Intervals: Most of the intervals in vocal melodies tend to lie small (i.c.. 2nds 
or 3rds). This makes them more lyrical, as well as easier to sing. (These constraints will apply less 
if you arc working in instrumental or jazz styles.) Larger melodic intervals (i.c.. Sths. 6ths, ?ths) 
are often followed by smaller intervals moving in the opposite direction. 

Range: The majority of vocal melodies will have a range (distance from lowest to highest 
note) of around one octave, again to make them easier to sing. Instrumental melodies w ill often 
have a larger range (depending on the particular instrument used). 

Sparse vs, Busier Rhythms Contemporary melodics normally reflect the rhythmic subdivi- 
sion and style of the song. For example, a rock song w ith an eighth-note feel w ould typically have 
eighth-note rhythmic figures in the melody, and an R&B ballad with a sixteenth-note feel would 
normally have sixteenth-note figures in the melody. For vocal melodics, it's best not to make the 
rhythms too busy, as this makes the melody harder to sing. 

Repetition and Phrasing Most classical and contemporary melodies arc organized into 
phrases, which are often two. four, or eight measures in length. Longer phrases can Ik* created 
by combining shorter ones. For example, you might come up with a two-measure motif (a short 
melodic phrase) to start your song. If you then repeat the same two-measure phrase with some 
alteration (to the melody and/or rhythm), you have created a four-measure phrase. The listener 
expects to hear some repetition, as it gives the song some structure and makes it easier to listen 
to. 'Ibo much repetition, however, may make the song monotonous. Let your cars he the judge! 

We’ll now take a closer look at some more well-known tunes, starting with simpler rhythms 
(whole, half, and quarter notes), and then move to some examples with eighth notes. All these 
examples are on the CD. 


The Surprise Symphony 


I 


A good example of rhythmic repetition! Measures $-4 use the same rhythm as measures 1-2, 
but with different melody notes. In this way a four-measure phrase is created from an original 
two-measure motif. The melody uses triad arpeggios: For example, the C, F. and G in measures 
1-2 outline a C major triad (more about triads and arpeggios in the next chapter). 


Abide with Me 



A NJr «iih me feu (elk 


WefdtfcyMwwyt If* 
U.«k WI«,N MeM 



« - *vn • Mr. 
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“Abide with Me* is hosed on four-measure melodic and rhythmic phrases. The rhythm used 
in measures 1-4 is used again in measures 5—8, with melodic variations. ITic melody uses small 
intervals (2nd* and 3rd*), except for the larger perfect 5th in measure 2. U'c*ll revisit this tune 
later when discussing counterpoint. 



God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen 



19 * Co-sl 


A- - may 


Here is a good example of upw ard and di*wuward motion in a melody. Alter the ascending 
perfect 5th in the first measure, we descend from B down to I) using major and minor 2nds, then 
ascend luck up to It using the same intervals in reverse. Simple but effective—and easy to sing! 



Piano Concerto No. 2 , First Movement Excerpt 



This melody starts with a series of ascending intervals that range over an octave in just the 
first two measures. Then the melody begins to descend using a mix of 2nds and 3rd*, and also 
adds some <bromjti( notes (i.e., notes not found within a certain key) in measure 4. There is not 
really any repetition here, so it feels like one long melodic phrase. 



Note that, w ithin these four-measure phrases, the first two measures have most of the rhyth¬ 
mic activity, while the last two measures just contain a whole note followed by a whole rest. This 
type of phrasing is used in many popular stings. Again, the same rhythms arc used in measures 
1-4 and 5-8. 

Largo from Symphony No. 9 

•New WoiW », «m)m Owfel 
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The “Symphony No. 9“ excerpt is a {treat example of two-, four-, ami eight-measure 
phrases. Note the rhythmic figure in measure I. which is repeated for measure 2. However, the 
melody notes arc different (F up to G in measure 1. and F-D-C in measure 2). therein creat¬ 
ing a two-measure phrase. Then between measures 3 and 4 we have rhythmic contrast, with two 
dottcd-quarter/cighth-note pairs in measure 3, and a w hole note in measure 4. Follow ing on from 
measures 1-2, this vield* a four-measure phrase. 'Hie notes and rhythms in measures 1-2 arc then 
repeated for measures 5-6, and the rhythmic phrase in measures 3-4 is repeated during measures 
7-8. but with different melody notes. This effectively creates an answering four-measure phrase 
in measures 5-8, which together with measures 1-4 produces an eight-measure phrase in total. 
The melody note in measure 4 is 13. which sounds active in the key of C, giving the first four- 
measure phrase an unresolved feeling. By contrast, the melody note in measure 8 is C. which 
sounds restful or resolved in this key. See Chapter 12 for more on these concepts. 


The Drunken Soilor 


Whji «hail »c do rnilh the drunk ■ en tail or* Wh* dutl»c *> »iththc drunk c tail ■ of' 



This is another good example of different phrase lengths. Measures 1-2. 3-4, and 5-6 all use 
the same two-measure rhythmic phrase. .Also, the melody notes in measures I -2 arc moved down 
(or trjmpofetf) by one scale degree to create the melody in measures 3-4. and these measures 
combine to make a four-measure phrase, overall. Also note the melodic variation within the two- 
measure phrases: Measures 1.3, and 5 contain repeated single notes, whereas measures 2.4, and 6 
have more melodic movement using different intervals. .Although measure 5 is a repeat of measure 
I. measure 6 introduces new melodic material, leading into a different two-measure phrase in 
measures 7-8, which resolves to I), the tonic in the key of D minor (more about minor keys in 
Chapter 9). Measures 5-8, therefore, function as an answering four-measure phrase to measures 
1-4. 
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CHAPTER 5 

BASIC CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS 

What't Ahead: 

• Creating three-note chords (triads) 

• Diatonic triads, progressions, and cadences 

• Triad inversions and voice leading 

• Triad arpeggios and suspensions 

CREATING THREE-NOTE CHORDS (TRIADS) 

Fasten your seat belts! W e're now going to plunge into the fun w orld of chords. A chord is created 
w hen three or more notes are stacked on top of one another. A three-note chord is called a mad. 
Most contemporary styles are organized harmonically around chords. YVc*ll now use some of the 
intervals developed in the last chapter to spell different triads, starting with the mafor triad. 



You’ll see that we’ve measured the internals (major 3rd and perfect 5th) up from the root of the 
triad in each case. You'll remember (at least I hope you will) that these inaior and perfect intervals 
arc found within the major scale, so this triad also consists of the 1st, 3rd. and 5th degrees of a C 
major scale. 

Also note the letter "C" show n above the triad. This is our first example of a chord symM. The 
chord symbol tells you which chord is contained in the measure. 



A chord symbol consisting simply of a note name, with no additional suffix or description, 
indicates a major triad built from the note indicated. So the chon! symbol “C means a 
C major triad. 


The major triad is the most basic and fundamental chord: it is used throughout pop and clas¬ 
sical styles. Thus it is important to Warn all of the major triads (not just C major). 



| i /i a g 5: ' § 4 ,6 ' § 



If you have a piano or guitar handy, try playing through all of these major triads on your 
instrument. This will help you learn the sounds and shapes of the major triads in all 
key's. 
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Next up we have the minor triad, which we're also going to spell by using intervals. 





.Again, the intervals (this time minor 3rd and perfect 5th) arc measured up from the root of 
the triad. When comparing this triad to the major triad, we sec that the interval lietwccn the root 
and the middle note (or third of the chord) is now a minor 3rd instead of a major 3rd. So. another 
way this C minor triad can be derived is by taking the previous C major triad and lowering the 
third by a half step (in this case. E becomes E>). This is true for all maior triads: take any major 
triad, lower the third by a half step, and you will have a minor triad. 

The chord symbol above the staff is now “Cm." There arc two components to this chord 

symbol: the root (“C") and the suffix or description (“m"). A chord symbol consisting of a 

note name followed by the suffix ”m” indicates a minor triad built from the note indicated. 

So the chord symbol “Cm" means a C minor triad. 

The minor triad is used just about as widely as the major tnad. so its another good candidate 
for learning in all keys. Note the chord symbols above each chord. 

Cm D'm Dm Mm tin Fm Mm Urn A'na Am IVm Bm 

4 ,'i VI VI VS .,«* ’« *s*l * : : :§ * 

Although the major and minor triads are the most common, there arc two more triads that 
we sometimes use. w hich are the autpnrntoi and JimimshcJ mods. 

c c* c 

. Cm* Cdim 

4» i >’» 

These two new triads arc shown above, so that we can compare them to the C major triad on 
the left. 

• It we sharp the titth or the C major triad, we get •> ( augmented triad. Note that there are 
two chord symbols above this chord—both the “♦" and “aug" suffixes are commonly used 
to indicate an augmented triad. 

• It we flat the third and tilth <it the C major triad, we get a diminished triad. Note that 
there are two chord symliols above this chord—both the and “dim" suffixes arc com¬ 
monly used to indicate a diminished triad. 


Play the C major triad on your piano or guitar, and then alter it to create the C minor, C 
augmented, and C diminished triads. Then try the same exercise, starting with different 
major triads. 
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DIATONIC TRIADS AND PROGRESSIONS 

Ixm's define a couple of term* that will help you understand this section. Diatonic means ‘belong¬ 
ing to the major scale." Diatonic triads, therefore, are triads that arc contained within a certain 
scale. Here arc all of the triads contained within the C major scale: 



What we’re doing here is building a triad from each note in the C major scale, making sure 
that all notes used arc contained within the scale (if you're sitting at a piano, these triads use the 
white keys only, which make them pretty cast - to find!), litis process gives us the various triad 
qutiliticf shown from left to right (major, minor, minor, major, major, minor, diminished, major). 

A Roman numeral under the staff is a shorthand way of indicating chord function. In other 
words, we could say that within the key of C. a C major triad is a 1 chord, a D minor triad is a II 
chord, and so on. Throw this into the conversation w hen you nett want to impress \-our musician 
friends! 

Now well look at some songs that use diatonic triad progressions. A ckoni progression is simply 
a sequence of chords used in a song. This will also be our introduction to a leadshcct. which is 
a notated version of a song showing the melody and chord symbols (more details on charts and 
Icadshccts can he found in Chapter 15). 

Another new feature found in these nett vmgs is the pickup Measure. So far. in all of our song 
examples, the very first melody note has started on beat 1 of the first measure. “So what?" I hear 
you say. ‘Why wouldn’t it?" Well, believe it or not, there arc a lot of songs that start part-w ay into 
the first measure. We could write one or more rests at the beginning of the first measure to indi¬ 
cate this but in practice composers normally use a pickup measure instead, which omits the rests 
at the beginning. So in the first measure of our next example, instead of the four heats we would 
expect in 4/4 time, there arc only two sixteenth notes (equivalent to half a Iwat). This is a pickup 
measure, with the first melody note (G) falling on the “& of 4." or halfway through beat 4. 

On to our first example of a diatonic triad progression, the Beatles’ “Let It Be": 


Let It Be v* ss,« ^ 

idlw Ume« end »o, McCoener 

C O A» F c Cl 



I 
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Note the chord symbols placed above the staff, which fall on Inrats I and 3 of each measure. 
These arc the chords used to accompany (or harmonize) the melody. Note that all of the chords 
arc diatonic to the key of (! i i.c.. they arc all contained in the series of truth on Track 251. If you 
are plating; the song on a guitar or piano, you w ill plat a part based on the chord symbols, and if 
you are playing bass, you will play a bass line that w ill normally include the root of each chord at 
the point of chord change (i.c.. on beats I and 3 in this case). 

Its a good exercise to figure out the function (i.c.. Roman numeral) of each chord in this song 
by comparing it to the diatonic triads in the key of C. For example, the first triad is C (which is I 
in Q, the next triad is G (which is V in C), and so on. The chords for many simpler songs can lie 
analyzed this was. which helps when you're communicating with other players las in. “I ley Nigel, 
that chorus is a VI-V-IY-I in G”). 

Next up we have an excerpt from the well-known Cyndi Lauper song “Time After 'lime” 
(presented in leadshcct format): 


41 y - . 




• : . 1 


: . 




ctl_ >og. I'll hr_ 




This example also uses a pickup measure: There arc only three eighth notes (equivalent to 
one-and-a-half beats) in the first measure, so the first note lands on the of 3," or halfway 
through Inrat 3. Note the different chord rhythms (number of chords per measure) that occur: 
Most of the measures contain only one chord, I wit measures 3 and 7 each contain two chords, 
falling on I seats I and 3. 'These chord rhythms are common across the range of contemporary pop 
and jazz styles. .Again, note that all of the chords arc diatonic to the key of C. 

“Time .After Tunc" was the second single from Cyndi 
Taupers She's So i ausxusl album, and is her second-most 
commercially successful song (after “(.iris Just Want To 
Have Fun"). The sting received a Grammy nomination in 
1985 for "Song of the Year." and still shows up on adult 
contemporary radio playlists. 'Hie song has ako been 
covered by over a hundred different artists, including 
Miles Davis. Millie Nelson, Matchbox 20, and (Cassandra 
Wilson. 



Cyndi lauper 
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Although both of the previous examples were in the key of („ dim t forget that all the other keys 
have diatonic triads too! For example, here arc the diatonic triads in F maior. 

F Gm Am B> C Dm E* F 

| ’ i l * 1 1 1 * 

I II III IV v VI vn i 


And here arc the diatonic triads in G maior: 


G Am Bm C D Em F*' 



Many famous songs use diatonic triads so you should make it a goal to learn them in as many 
key’s as possible! 

TRIAD INVERSIONS AND VOICE LEADING 

So far all of the chords we have developed have Inren in root position, meaning that the root of the 
chord has been on the bottom. This is the simplest way to write and to play a chord. However, 
as we start to combine chords together into progressions, we will need to sun using chord invert 
mns. This means having a note other than the root on the bottom. So instead of playing a triad 
root-third-fifth (from bottom to top), we might instead use third-fifth-root. or fifth-root-third. 
TTic reasons for doing this are: 

• Inversions help usto voiaksdm connect smoothly between chords, without unnecessary 
interval jumps. 

• Inversions tan be placed below a melody as a was i<> harmonize <«.r “flesh out") your 
arrangement. 

l.ets start with the C major triad, and invert it: 



Well define these different inversions of the C major triad as follows: 

• m (with the root on the bottot 

• I he second triad is in first inversion (with the third on the bottom). 

• I he third trud is in second inversion (with ihc tilth nn the bottom). 

• I he last triad is m root position, an octave higher than the tirst. 

Farlicr in this chapter we showed the root-position major triads in all keys. Now its time to 
introduce the inversions of all these, surting w ith the first inversions: 
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And now here are the second inversion major triads: 



•ii yH 


If you have a piano or guitar hand}', try playing through all of these first- and second- 
inversion major triads on your instrument. These are scry important chord shapes in all 
keys! 

Now we'll go through the same process for minor triads starting svith the inversions of the 
C minor triad. 



foMtion nserswa u»«fWM fuuttun 


I Icre we have minor triads in root position, first inversion, second inversion, and finally root 
position again, from left to right. Now we'll present these minor triad inversions in all keys, start¬ 
ing with the first inversions: 


Cm D*m Dm E'm Em Fm Mm Gm A*m Am B*m l)m 



And now for the second inversion minor triads: 

Cm D»m Dm Mm Em Fm F*m Gm A*m Am B’m Bm 



Once again, try placing through all of these if you have an instrument available. 


Next we'll sec how these triad inversions can be used to voice lead during a chord progres¬ 
sion. The next example is a brief excerpt from Pachelbels Own in D. the most well-known work 
from the 17th-ccntury composer Johann Pachelbel (shown here in the key of C). 


Canon 

C G Am Em F C 


lr«Wo~t 

F G 
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This is a piano adaptation of a work that was originally written for a quartet of stringed 
instruments. Note the chord symbols above the staff, describing the chords t»eing used. Chord 
svmlxds arc not normally written in classical music: however, we have added them here to illus¬ 
trate that this is another diatonic triad progression. '[Tie root of each chord is played in the bass 
clef, and the upper triads arc inverted to ensure \m«xrth voice leading from left to right. 

I"hc triad inversions used in the treble-clef part can lie analyzed as follows: 

Measure I The ( 1 major triad on beat 1 is in second inversion, with the third of the chord 
(E) on top. The G major triad on beat 3 is in root position, with the fifth of 
the chord (D) on top. 

Measure 2 The A minor triad on beat I is in second inversion, with the third of the chord 
(C) on top. The E minor triad on beat 3 is in root position, with the fifth of 
the chord (B) on top. 

Measure 3 The F major triad on beat I is in second inversion, w ith the third of the chord 
(A) on top. The C major triad on beat 3 is in root position, with the fifth of 
the chord ((•) on top. 

Measure 4 The F major triad on beat 1 is in second inversion, with the thin! of the chord 
(A) on top. The (i major triad on beat 3 is in second inversion, with the third 
of the chord (B) on top. 

The top notes of these triads create a slow-moving melody, w hich in this case uses sea/ezise 
movement (i.e., major and minor 2nds) throughout. 


One of the most-watched videos on YouTube is a rock guitar version of Pachelbels Canon. 
which has been viewed over thirty million times! Originally the |>crformcr on the video 
was unknown, but he has since been identified as Jeong-Hyun Urn, a self-taught guitarist 
in South Korea. This video spawned many imitators, and a compilation video of the best 
guitar performances of the Canon (called Ultimate Canon Rod) has since been created. 


SUSPENSIONS AND ROOT-FIFTH CHORDS 

Going back to the major triad we built earlier, we can amend this triad by replacing the third of 
the chord with another note, or omitting it altogether. When we replace the third with another 
note, this is referred to as a suspension, When we omit the third, this is referred to as a root-fifth 
chord (or a “p«»wer chord” in rock music circles!). Here’s an example of amending a C major triad 
in these various ways: 



Let's compare these new chords to the G major triad shown on the left: 

• place the third of the C major triad with the second (Dis the 2nd scale degree <•; 
the (’. major scale), we get the Csux2 chord. (The second of a chord can also be referred 
to as the ninth—see Chapter 11 for more information on chords w ith ninths.) 

• It we replace the third of the ( major triad with the fourth il is the 4th scale degree 
of the C major scale), we get the Csus4 chord. (If you sec a chord symbol that just says 
“Csus." then the Csus4 chord is assumed.) 
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• If we omit the ihml of the C major triad, we get the C5 ch 
written as “C(no3rd)” or "C(omit 3rd)." 

Both «>f the suspended chords sound active, and could resolve or move hack to the C major 
triad (especially the Csus4 chord). The root-fifth chord has a transparent and powerful sound, 
and is commonly used in rock and metal styles. Next we will look at some examples of these 
new chords in action, beginning with an excerpt from the Circle Dance by Bartdk. which uses 
suspended triads. 

Circle Donee 

from CYERMEKEKNEK iFOft CHILMENI 



(\9\ I I i I ! 1 I « i I J I ! ! I 


In this piano piece, the left-hand chords supfsort the right-hand melody. Notice the Csus4 
chords in measures 2 and 4, which then resolve back to C major triads. 

Next up wc have a modern rock example using sus2 and root-fifth chords: Train’s “Drops of 
Jupiter (Tell Me)." 


C 


Drops of Jupiter (Tel Me) 

G5 


War* o*d bf StosSon Ssj*Sya 
teb Msk*4.u. 0>o<W Ccb> o»d k«» L»^n>oe4 




This piano groove uses sixteenth-note rhxthms commonly found in modern nick and funk 
styles. (These styles are discussed more fulls in Chapter 8.) Note the “(J?" and “F5" chord 
symbols above the first beats of measures 2 and 3. These indicate that only the n*ot and fifth of 
each chord arc being used. Later in measure 3 (on the “& of 3") we see the “F*us2" chord symbol, 
as the second of the F chord is now added to the root and fifth, resulting in the notes F*-G-C. In 
actual practice, we would probably just show the “Fsus2“ chord sxinbol for the whole measure. 
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as all the who in this measure arc included within the Fsus2 (the separate chord symbols arc 
shown here merely for vour information). Measures I and 4 just use the regular major triad chord 
symbols "C" and “F." 

Occasionally on major chords, the fourth is used in addition to, not instead of, the third. This 
chord can Ik written with the "add4“ suffix (so a Cadd4 chord would include the notes E and F). 
litis rather tense sound is used in our next example, which is the guitar intro to the classic rock 
song ‘All Right Now" by Free. This example will also introduce us to tablature mutton (tab, for 
short) for the guitar. Tab notation shows the guitarist exactly where to place the fingers on the 
fretboard. This can come in handy when learning, since it is possible to play the same note in 
several different places on the guitar (as we saw in Chapter I). This example shows the guitar 
tahlature directly below the conventional music notation, which is a layout commonly used in 
guitar instruction and transcription I looks. 



I.ets look at the first A5 chord and compare the tab to the regular notation. On the treble 
clef, this stack of notes from bottom to top is A-E-A-E-A: the classic guitar (tower chord, w ith 
roots and fifths only. The tab notation shows where to play this on the fretboard: the “0“ on the 
low-A string means to play this string open (not fretted), the “2” on the I) and (i strings means 
to fret each of these strings at the 2nd fret, and the “5“ on the B and high-F. strings means to 
fret each of these strings at the 5th fret. Note the “Dadd4” symbol on beat 1 of measure 3: This 
combines the third <F*) and fourth (G) on the I) chord. This then resolves to the D major triad 
on beat 3. 



".Ml Right Now” remains one of Frees most recognizable 
and best-loved songs. It was a #1 single in the UK in 1970, 
and by 1990 it had received over one million radio plays in 
the U.S. The song has been resurrected for 21st-century 
audiences at concerts by Queen ♦ Paul Rodgers. The song 
has also made it into several movie and TV soundtracks, includ¬ 
ing those of American Reaury, Entourage, and The Sopranos. 



\ 
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TRIAD ARPEGGIOS AND ALBERTI BASS 

An arpeggio i> simply a “broken chord." This means (hat, instead of playing the notes of a chord 
together, the notes are played one at a time, in succession. Guitarists and pianists will often play 
arpeggios when accompanying on a song. Piano players can use arpeggios in the left hand to 
accompany a melody played with the right hand. The following piano arrangement of "The Red 
River Valley " demonstrates a particular kind of arpeggio accompaniment known as .ilherti hiss. 
where the arpeggio pattern follows a specific note sequence: hottotn-top-middle-top. This type 
of left-hand pattern is used in many styles, from rock ballads to Mozart piano sonatas. 




Note that we have used triad inversions in the left-hand pattern to voice lead smoothly from 
left to right. In measure 6, we used two different inversions (second, then first) on the Bs> major 
triad, so that the left-hand arpeggio did not collide with the right-hand melody. 

If you try playing this at the piano, make sure that the right-hand melody projects over 
the left-hand arpeggio pattern: Don't play the left-hand part too loudly in relation to the 
right-hand part. 

CADENCES 

A cadence is a series of chords that ends a section, or an entire piece. In classical terminology, a 
cadence is strong if it creates an impression of finality, and t Teak if this impression is not created. 
Follow ing are examples of the four main types of cadences: authentic. piagat, deceptive, and half. 
Although these terms are not used in contemporary music theory, these progressions arc nonethe¬ 
less found across the range of contemporary styles, as w ell as in classical music. 

Avlhtnhc coder** 

G C 

01 I 

b\ . » 
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In the key of C, the previous example is a V-l diatonic-triad progression, w hich is considered 
the tm»st final-sounding of all the cadences. Technically the v ersion here would l»e called a perfect 
authentic cadence, as the root of each chord is in the bass clef, and the root of the tonic chord 
(C) is in the top voice. The use of different chord inversions would result in imperfect authentic 
cadences. 



In the key of C, this is a IV-I diatonic-triad progression. Although this still resolves strongly 
to the tonic chord, it is not considered as “final sounding" as the authentic cadence above. In 
classical pieces, this cadence is often used as a section ending, rather than as a final ending. This 
cadence is also know n as the “Amen cadence," because of its frequent usage in hymns and church 
music. 


Deceptive codence 

G Am 



In the key of (., this is a V-VI diatonic-triad progression. A deceptive cadence moves from the 

V chord to a chord other than the I, or tonic, chord. The movement shown here (to the minor 
VI) is perhaps the most common of the various deceptive cadences. I lere w e have substituted the 

VI chord for the I chord (more about chord substitutions in Chapter 13). 


Hod codence 

F G 



In the key of C, this is a IV-V diatonic-triad progression. A bjlf caJenct is technically any 
cadence ending on the V chord, but the IV-V is among the most common. This is considered 
the w eakest type of cadence, as there is no resolution to the I chord. 

From the standpoint of contemporary music theory and ear training, we can explain how 
these common progressions work in terms of the movement between active and resting tones 
within a major key. We will return to this important topic in Chapter 12! 












Beyond Hie Basics 



CHAPTER 6 

MODAL, PENTATONIC, AND BLUES SCALES 


What'* Ahmad: 

• Modal scales and the relative major 

• Melodic and harmonic use of modes 

• Pentatonic, minor pentatonic, and blues scales 


CREATING MODAL SCALES 

Nov* we’re going to head into the world of modes. or modal scale*. A mode is simple the result of 
displacing another scale (i.c.. starting the scale on a note other than the normal tonic or starting 
note). This displacement is most commonly done to a major scale, although it is also possible 
to create modes from other scales, as we will see later on. The use of modes is vert common 
in contemporary pop and jar* styles. Well start with the C major scale, that we built back in 
Chapter i. 



C mo (O' tcol* dbo l/owm ot lh# C tanion mod*] 



) * » » 



The regular, undisplaced major scale also has a modal name: the Ionian mode. So a song 
that just uses the ina»oc scale in the normal wav (for example, the C major scale with the 
note C as the tonic) can be considered to be in the Ionian mode. The numbers Itelow the 
staff indicate the major scale degrees being used. 


If we then take this scale and displace it to start on various other scale degrees, we derive the 
other modal scales: Dorian. Phrygian. Lydian. M'mfydum. . Mian, and Iberian. Note the numbers 
below each mode, show ing which scale degrees have been altered (compared to a major scale built 
from the same starting note). 


D Donos mod* 1C foots* KoW dipoc*d to 110*1 on Dl 




The major scale displaced to start on its 2nd degree is the Dorian mode. Hiis mode has a 
minor uiund due to the minor 3rd between the 1st and 3rd scale degrees, in this case D and 
F. Another way to derive this mode is to build a major scale from the same starting point 
(15 major in this ease), then flat the Jrd and 7th degrees. I>orian modes arc found in folk. 
R\ B/funk. and jazz styles. 
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E Phry^cn mod* : e 3 vpkaced to Jtof or E 




The major scale displaced jo start on its 3rd degree is the Phrygian modt. Ttiis mode also 
has a minor sound due to the minor 3rd between the 1st and 3rd scale degrees, in this 
ease E and G. It also has a more altered or dissonant quality due to the half step at the 
beginning (between E and F). Another wav to derive this mode is to build a major scale 
from the same starting point (E major in this case), and flat the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 7di 
degrees. Phrygian modes arc found in flamenco and Latin styles, as well as in jazz and 
fusion music. 


F lydon moo* 




The major scale displaced to start on its 4th degree is the Lydian modt. This mode has a 
major sound due to the major 3rd between the 1st and 3rd scale degrees, in this ease F 
and A. It also has a bright and uplifting quality due to its *4 (B in this case). Another way 
to derive this mode is to build a major scale from the same starting point (F major in this 
ease), and sharp the 4th degree. I.ydian modes are widely used in TV and film music, as 
well as pop, rock, and jazz styles. 


G Miaolydion mod* C ~o>c' y.o* d sooced to von on G) 




The major scale displaced to start on its 5th degree is the Mixolydian modt. This mode 
has a dominant sound due to the major 3rd between the 1st and 3rd scale degrees, and 
the minor 7th between the 1st and 7th scale degrees (much more about four-part domi¬ 
nant-seventh chords in the next chapter). .Another way to derive this mode is to build a 
major scale from the same suiting point (G major in this ease), and flat the 7th degree. 
Mixolydian modes arc an essential component of blues, blues/rock, and gospel styles. 


AA*oiionmod* -ojor scot* djpoend to stort on A| 




TTic major scale displaced to start on its 6th degree is the Atcium modt. TTiis mode has a 
minor sound due to the minor 3rd between the 1st and 3rd scale degrees, and is in fact 
the exact equivalent of the natural minor ualt (more about minor scales in Chapter 9). 
.Another way to derive this mode is to build a major scale from the same starting point (A 
major in this case), and flat the 3rd, 6th, and 7th degrees. Aeolian modes arc a suplc of 
contemporary pop, rock, and R&B styles. 
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Blocr.onmode 




The major scale displaced to start on its 7th degree is the iMrian mode. This mode also has 
a minor sound due to the minor 3rd between the 1st and 3rd scale degrees, and an altered 
or dissonant quality due to the half step at the beginning (between B and C in this ease). 
This is also the only mode that does not have a perfect 5th above die tonic, which makes 
it less stable and useful. Another wav to derive this mode is to build a major scale from the 
same starting point (B major in this case), and flat the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th. and ?th degrees, 
laxrian modes tend to be limited to jazz and more experimen talffringe music styles. 


RELATIVE MAJOR SCALE 

In a modal context, the rriathr mjjor uaU is the scale that has l»ecn displaced to create the mode 
in question. So the relative major scale for all of the previous modal scale examples w as C major. 
We will now use this idea to create a mode from a specific starting point, which will be helpful 
to you in real-world arranging and performance situations. So, for instance, if we had to create a 
C Dorian mode, we could ask ourselves: “Which major scale has C as its 2nd degree?" L'sing the 
w hole and half steps from Chapter 3. we can figure out that C is the 2nd degree of a B» major 
scale. If we then displace the B® major scale to start on C. we have the C Dorian mode. 



In a similar wav, we can create all of the other modal qualities starting on the note C, using a 
different relative major scale in each case. 


C mob* - A» 



ri 4 » * rt I 


C lydion mod* :***ar ve ~o-o' G; 



J *4 J 6 


C M .olv-J on -rose • ; 



> 4 > 4 »7 I 


C Aeolian mode : £» 



*) 4 J *• V? 
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C loenon mode r -e m 3 o' t>l 



‘J 4 *5 


Ten Modal Hits You Should Know 

The foUowirg welUmown *une» ute model *eole» for |I 


Jo*xjnne» Brobmv Symphony No 4 Movement II 


_'Mon on the Moon* [lydion] 

TV* SeoHet 'Norwegon Wood' (Mnto*ydton| 

Judoi Prietf, 'Pooxkdfof* (locr*on] 

Jeon Sibelius. Symphony No 6 [Donor) 

Led Zeppelm. 'S*oirwoy to Heo^n' gu.tot wfo (Aeoldn) 
ABBA. 'The Vijitoo' LM,«olydon| 

Elmet Berntte.n lb Kill o Mockingbird (lydiOn| 

'TwmVle. Twinkle Lrrte SlOf* (fon.on) 

Jffforvon Airplane. 'WhHe kobbit' (Phrygian) 



Alternatively, you can 
still create these modes by 
altering a major scale built 
from the starting note, 
as shown by the numbers 
below each example. But 
the relative-major concept 
is very helpful for plaxers. 
as they can think of each 
mode as a displaced version 
of a major scale that they 
already know—rather than 
having to learn a bunch of 
new scales from scratch! 


MELODIC AND HARMONIC USE OF MODES 

N 

the main melodic riff from (ilenn Freys “'l"hc Heat Is On.” which uses the C Mixolydian mode 
that we recently heard on Track 34. In general, we can say that a tunc uses the C Mixolydian 
mode if the tonic is C, and if all the other notes used (including melody, bass line, and chords) 
are contained within C Mixolydian. 


The Heal Is On 

horn ihe Pwomoun* MerfrOO ftelure BEVERLY HALS COP WvO, try Mi *on»y 

U.K by Ha*U > 



Note that this piano part establishes the root of C w ith a repetitive octave pattern in the left 
hand. (Yes, I know: The B*s during beat 4 arc not contained within C Mixolydian, but these are- 
on a weak heat, and are used to connect hack to the root (C) on Iw-at I—so for all intents and 
purposes were- still in C Mixolydian!) The well-known motif in the right hand makes prominent 
use of B!>. as well as other notes within the mode. 
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regular chord progression, with no repeated bass note or bass line? Well, we could still be using 
modal harmony, but we might have to dig a little deeper to find it! To help us understand the next 
example better, lets review the diatonic triads available in the key of A?: 


B*m Cm D* E* Fm O* A* 



t n ill iv v vt vu i 


With these triads in mind, let s now look at one of the most famous triad arpeggio figures in 
21st-century rock music, the intro to “Clocks," by Coldplay. 





This example uses arpeggios of Ki> major, Bt minor, and F minor triads, and this chord struc¬ 
ture is repeated throughout the song. Because all of these chords are included among the diatonic 
triads of .At* major, you might be tempted to think that this is just another diatonic progression in 
.V. But lets dig a little deeper. 

• When a phrase like tins keeps repeating, the ear attaches a lot of imports net 
measure in the phrase, as this is the strong measure. In other weirds, the Et chord that 
begins each four-measure phrase will sound like the tonic. 

* idee that .> key signature of three flats has been used, indicating that Et 
is the tonic. An accidental is therefore needed for the Dt (the third of the Bt minor triad) 
when it occurs in measures 2 and i. 

So we’ve ended up using triads diatonic to the At major scale, but in a context where Et is our 
"home base.” As F> is the 5th degree of the At major scale, we can say that these triads are 
diatonic to Et .Mixolydian. I Icrc arc the previously shown diatonic triads in At. now repositioned 
to start on Et. 


A* B*m Cm D» F.» 

I j j J « 

IV V V| V|| I 

From this perspective, “Clocks" is using the I. V. and II triads within F> Mixolydian. Nine 
that the V chord is minor within the Mixolydian mode—this is a very characteristic sound that 
contributes greatly to the tunes appeal! 
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"Clocks" was the most successful commercial hit from 
Coldplay's 2003 A Rush of Wood to the Head CD. winning 
a Crainmy for “Record of the Year." It has been used in 
various TV shows and movies. including ER, In Ament*t, 
and Confidence. 'Ib date it has been the highest-selling 
song at Apple’s iTunes music store. 



CoU pi ay 


PENTATONIC SCALE 

Now its time to look at some other scales, loginning with the pentatonic scale. This is a five-note 
scale used across a range of pop and jaw styles. It can lx derived by taking the major scale and 
removing the 4th and 7th degrees. 



From bottom to top. this scale contains the following intervals: whole step-whole step-minor 
3rd-wholc step-minor 3rd. Mans famous tunes have been created from this scale, as its comhina- 
tion of whole steps and minm- Ink has an inbuilt melodic quality . One of many examples of this 
i- the following accept from the tong the Circle Be l n b ro k en , popuktued by the Nitty 
Gritty Din Band, among others. The tune uses the E pentatonic scale (an E major scale without 
the 4th and 7th degrees: K-Ft-Ct-B-Ct). 


Will the Circle Be Unbroken 


***. - • 


-_i> • * . i 








CHAPTER 6 MODAL, PENTATONIC, AND BLUES SCALES 


MINOR PENTATONIC SCALE 

Next up i* the minor ptntntonu- s*\tU. This can Ik* considered a itunic of the pentatonic scale and is 
sometimes referred to as the “blues pentatonic." If w e displace the prev ious C pentatonic scale to 
start on A instead of C, we get the follow ing A minor pentatonic scale: 


A mnor pentatonic 

rnnkj* ) 

1C 3*1 ^ 

' m3 

From bottom to top, this scale contains the following intervals: minor Jrd-w holc step-w hole 
step-minor 3rd-whole step. This scale is widely used in rock, funk, and R&B songs, including 
the Stevie Wonder classic “Superstition.” which uses an Vp minor pentatonic scale <K»-C»*-Ah- 



Superstition 

W«r* 0*4 br 
SwweWend*' 






BLUES SCALE 

Lastly, we'll see how to derive the Htier stair In- adding one note (the t»4 or^5) to the minor penta¬ 
tonic scale. For example, if we take the \ minor pentatonic scale and add the connecting tone I)* 
between D and F, we create an A blues scale. 
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The blue* scale is widely used in blues styles (of course!), as well as in rock, gospel, and R&B. 
Here's an excerpt from Deep Purple* powerful guitar anthem “Smoke on the Water," which is 
based on a (> blues scale (G-Bb-C-Db-D-F): 


Smoke on the Water 

Wo>d» o«J bv 

k>* CMor *09* Sew. *y> l*T9 O'd to" p o<« 



lablature notation again is shown directly below the conventional music staff. This is a series 
of inverted power chords on the guitar, with the root on the top and the fifth on the bottom. 
For example, on beat 1 in the first measure, the root (G) is on the top and the fifth (D) is on the 
bottom. Such two-note coicings (perfect 4ihs in this ease) are also sometimes referred to as Juds. 
The top notes of this riff (G, Bb. C and so on) arc derived from the G blues scale. Rock on! 




CHAPTER 7 

FOUR-PART CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS 


What's Ahmad: 

• Creating four-part chords 

• Diatonic four-part chords and progressions 

• Four-part chord inversions and voice leading 

• Four-part chord arpeggios and Alberti hass 

• Four-part chord alterations 


CREATING FOUR-PART CHORDS 

Following on from the basic triads explained in Chapter 5. we're now going to dense some four- 
part (bonis (i.e.. chords containing four notes). Most four-pan dumb are sr.mth (bonis, in w hich 
the fourth note of the chord is the interval of a 7th above the root. The most common four-part 
chords used in pop and ia/.z styles are the major snttttb, major sixth, minor sntntb. minor snrntb 
~itb flatted fifth (also called half-dimintshrd sr.tntb). minor sixth, minor/major sr.tntk. dominant 
sr.rntb. susptndrd dominant snrntb. and diminisbtd sreenth chords. .As before, we will build each 
chord up from the root, using specific intervals as follows: 



following intervals above the root: 


These chords are formed by building the 

• major seventh chord: 

• major sixth chord: 

• minor seventh chard: 

• minor seventh with flatted fifth chord: 

• minor sixth chord: 

• minor/major seventh chord: 

• 

• suspended dominant seventh chord: 

• diminished seventh chord: 


major 3rd. perfect 5th. major 7th 
major 3rd. perfect 5 th. major 6th 
minor 3rd, perfect 5th. minor 7th 
minor 3rd, diminished 5th. minor 7th 
minor 3rd. perfect 5th. major 6th 
minor 3rd, perfect 5th. major 7th 
major 3rd. perfect 5 th, minor 7th 
perfect 4th. perfect 5th, minor 7th 
minor 3rd. diminished 5th. diminished "th 


Note that each chord symbol consists of a root note (“C in this case) follow ed by a suffix. 


Some chord symbols have just a letter name and a number (i.e.. the C6 and C7 chords 
above). In this case, if the number is lew than “7.” the chord has a major quality; and if the 
number is ”7" or greater, the chord has a dominant quality, and is therefore likely to lead 
back to a tonic chord. (More about dominant chords later on.) 
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Chord symbols can be confusing if you're nor careful! Notice that some of the new chords 
wc have just created have the same names as some intervals we defined back in Chapter 
4. For instance, the first chord in the previous example is a major seventh chord, which 
contains the interval of a major ?th from the root up to the seventh, 'litis will not be 
proldem. provided you are always dear whether your terminology refers to a chord or 
an interval. This is particularly important when the chord name docs not correspond to 
the largest interval within the chord. For example, a minor sixth chord actually contains 
the interval of a major bth from the root up to the sixth—again, no problem if you keep a 
“firewall” in your mind, separating chord names from intersul names! 



Some other points to be aware of regarding these chords: 

•h < honl symbol •< an maj7)"] loob rather unusual, as the suffix refers to both 
minor and major. ’I*he minor part Cm”) refers to the minor 3rd (C up to Ft), and the 
major part (“maj") refers to the major 7th (C up to B). This rather tense-sounding 
chord is commonly used in jazz styles. 

• I he suspended dominant seventh chord (C7sua4), is a dominant seventh chord m 
which the third (E) has been replaced by the fourth (F). 'ITiis is similar to how wc 
treated suspended triads back in Chapter 5. The suspended dominant is a common 
sound in modem pop music styles. 

• that moat >>t these chords (except for the minor seventh with flatted filth and 
diminished seventh) contain a perfect 5th above the root. The perfect 5th docs not 
contribute to the definition of the chord (i.c., it docs not help our car make the distinc¬ 
tion between different four-part chords). Rather, it is the third anti seventh (or sixth) of 
the chord that define each chord quality. 


DIATONIC FOUR-PART CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS 

Now it's time to see how some of these (bur-part chords fit into ilifferenr major keys. Do you 
remember when uc found out about the mads living in major keys (the diatonic triads in Chapter 
5)? Well, we’re about to do the same thing with four-part chords. Here are the diatonic four-part 
chords contained within the C major scale. 

I 


What we’re doing here is building a four-part chord from each note in the C major scale, 
making sure that all notes used are contained with the scale (which, in the key of C. means wc 
arc using just the white keys on the piano again). 'ITiis gives us the various chord qualities shown 
here from left to right (major seventh/major sixth, minor seventh, minor seventh, major seventh/ 
major sixth, dominant seventh, minor seventh, minor seventh w ith Batted fifth). Note that the 1st 
and 4th scale degrees each have two chords (milt from them: Both the major seventh and major 
sixth chords. As with the diatonic triads, a lot of songs are written using these diatonic four-part 
chords. 



I I I 


i I I 
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The Roman numeral under the staff again indicates chord function. In other words, we could 
say that within the key of C. both the Ctnaj? and G6 chords arc I chords, the Dm" is a II chord, 
and so on. (More ways to impress your musician friends...) Of course, we can have diatonic four- 
part chords in any key, not just in C mayor' In this chapter we'll derive the four-part chords w ithin 
a couple more keys, starting with D major. 

Dmaj* D6 F.»7 F*m7 Gm*j7 G6 A7 Bm7 C**7»5 Dmaj7 

4^| ( | I I 1 « i 1 1 

i I ii iii rv rv v vi vii i 


Next we'll look at an excerpt that uses a diatonic four-part chord progression in the key of D 
major. This is from the classic Motown pop song “Heatwave," made famous by Martha and the 
\ andellas in the 1960s. 1 iere the verse of the song is presented as a leadsheet, showing the melody 
and chord symbols. 


Heatwave (Love Is Like a Healwave) 


Em7 F*«7 



and M.k by tb-onl Hsfcyd 
lO"W* ObM- *4 »«0* Ho»and 


' ' -1= 



F*H |7 

J 


7 S " . 



<?'■ ... • i 


# * 

way_ low's <w - powd lo bi!_ k'« 

—■'•oicm «u*cco k 

c ..w*«*nsnf «Mi«u»cw»~~djcar'tMiKco we 


Note the chord symbols placed above the staff, which fall on beat I of each measure (with 
each Bin" chord lasting for two measures). These arc the chords used to harmonize the melody. 
Note that all of the chords are diatonic to the key of D (i.e.. they are all contained in the series of 
four-part chords on Track 38). Again, it’s a good exercise to figure out the function (i.e., Roman 
numeral) of each chord by comparing it to the diatonic four-part chords in the key of D. For 
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example, the first chord is Kin" (which is II in D), the next chord is F*m7 (which is III in D), and 
so on. 

In preparation for the next section on four-part chord inversions and voice leading, we’ll now 
derive diatonic four-part chords in the key of A major 

Am) 

m 

FOUR-PART CHORD INVERSIONS AND VOICE LEADING 

Next we'll use some of these diatonic chords in A major to demonstrate how four-part chords can 
he inverted (in a similar way to the triad inversions in Chapter 5). Here arc the inversions of an 
Amaj7 chord (a tonic, or I. chord in the key of A major). 


I i I 



We’ll define these different inversions of the A major seventh chord as follows: 

• 1 he first i hord is in root p« rsition (with the root on the bottom |. 

• rhe second chord i-> in first inversion (with the third on the bottom). 

• 1 he third chord is in second invenion (with the tilth on the bottom). 

• The fourth chord is in third in v ersion (with the seventh on the bottom). 

• The last chord is in root position, an octave higher than the first. 

Now we’ll go through the same process for the Bm" and F.7 chords (the II and V chords in 
A major): 




Next we’ll look at a diatonic four-part chord progression in A major, seeing how it licncfits 
from inversions and voice leading. Listen to Track 40 to hear a series ot four-part chords in root 
position, all diatonic to the key of A. 



Aim) 7 F*n» 7 Bm? E7 Aim) 7 F*m 7 B« 7 ET 

•)V \ H H ii !l II !i H !l 
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Notice how the previous example sounds rather disjointed, because we are jumping around in 
root position. But with the use of inversions, this progression can lie made smoother and more musi¬ 
cal. Usten to Track 40 to hear inversions and voice leading applied to these four-part chords. 

Ani)T Fhn? Bm? E7 Anuj' F%|7 Bin? E7 

‘>i ; : 11 o« Ji J\ 


We will next use these inverted four-part chords to harmonize an excerpt from the classic 
R& B/|>oj) song " This Will Be (an F.verlasting Love).” This will also give us our first sneak peek at 
triplets, which will he explored further in the next chapter. Triplets arc used to squeeze three rhyth¬ 
mic units (usually quarter or eighth notes) into the space normally occupied by two. For example, 
the first measure starts out with a quarter rest followed by two quarter notes, all under a triplet 
sign. 'litis shows that these three events (which would normally occupy three beats) occupy only 
two beats, with each note and rest lasting for two-thirds of a lieat. Similarly, the second measure 
starts with a quarter rest followed by an eighth note, again under a triplet sign. This squeezes 
these two events (w hich would normally occupy one-and-a-half beats) into one beat, with the rest 
lasting for two-thirds of a beat, and the note lasting for one-third of a lieat. 


This Will Be (An Everiosfing Love] 

Amaj? Mm? Hm* , E* 

i4’= : i < • - - i ; : * * * * ; 

Th»» will be I m _ ex - n • 1*4 - love_ 

/ *) i; j ^ ^ 4 I 


Auiai7 Mm' Bm? E7 





“This Will Be (an F.verlasting Lost:)” was Natalie Coles 
debut single in 1975. The song became one of her great¬ 
est hits, winning her a Grammy for “Best R&B Vocal 
Performance.” It remains a staple on many radio playlists, 
especially for adult contemporary and smooth jazz stations. A 
few years ago the song enjoyed a new life as the theme song 
on TV ads for a well-known online dating service. It has also 
appeared in various movies, including The Parent Trap and 
While )mi Herr Sleeping. 



NmIk (.ole 
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FOUR-PART CHORD ARPEGGIOS AND ALBERTI BASS 

Back in Chapter 5 we created arpeggio* from triad*, and now it* time to do this using four-part 
chords. In the recording of “The Red River Valiev " on Track ,T1, w e used an Alhcrti-htss pattern 
for the left-hand arpeggios. The follow ing excerpt from Diabelli'' Sonatina in F, Op. I6S 91 has a 
similar left-hand pattern, now mixing in some four-part chords with triads. 



Sonotina in F, Op. 168 #1 



In measure .1 the hass-def pan outlines a C7 chord, and in the last half of measure " the hass- 
def part (together w ith the B* in the treble clef) outlines a C»“ chord. 



Note that this example also contains some articulation markings: slurs (curved lines joining 
groups of notes indicating a smooth and connected plating style) and staccato Jots (indicat¬ 
ing a short and separated playing style). You'll find more about different articulations in 
the next chapter. 



Apart from the two four-part chords mentioned above, all of the hass-dcf patterns use 
triad arpeggios. See if you can figure out which triads arc being uses! in each measure. 
Refer back to Chapter 5 as needed. 



Anton Diabelli was a noted Austrian music publisher, editor, ami 
composer. In the early 19th century, he became known through 
his beginncr-fricndlv arrangements of popular piano pieces. I lis 
publishing company was the first to publish works by the up-and- 
coming Franz Schubert. Diabelli composed the waltz on which 
Beethoven wrote his remarkable set of DMrlli l unationt. 



Anton I)ubelli 
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FOUR-PART CHORD ALTERATIONS 

We conclude this chapter by exploring alterations to some four-part chords, where the fifth of 
the chord has been raised or lowered by a half step. We have seen one example of this already: 
The minor seventh w ith flatted fifth chord is an altered version of the minor seventh chord. Now 
wc‘ll sec that the fifth can Ik raised or lowered on major seventh, minor seventh, and dominant 
seventh chords. 



Cmaj>5 Cmi)^ 


1i ! !i -’ll 


These alterations can be summarized as follow's: 

Major seventh chords In measure 2. the fifth is low ered by half step to Gk creating 
the chord. 

In measure 3, the fifth is raised by half step to (»*, creating the 
Cmaj7t$ chord. 

Minor seventh chords: In measure 5. the fifth is lowered by half step to (>*>. creating 

the Cm"t5 chord. 

In measure 6, the fifth is raised by half step to (»*. creating the 
Cm7*5 chord. 

Dominant seventh chords In measure N, the fifth is lowered by half step to Gk creating 
the C7tS chord. 

In measure 9, the fifth is raised bv half step to G*. creating the 
C7*5 chord. 

These altered chords are commonly found in jazz, as well as in more harmonically-advanced 
R&B styles. 
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CHAPTER 8 

MORE NOTATION AND RHYTHMIC CONCEPTS 


What'* Ahmad: 

• Eighth-note rhythmic feels and triplets 

• Sixteenth-note rhythmic feels and triplets 

• Tempo and dynamic markings 

• Slurs and articulations 

• More time signatures 


EIGHTH-NOTE RHYTHMIC FEELS AND TRIPLETS 

Most music styles use either an eighth-note or a sixteenth-note rhythmic sulHlivi-sjon, or "feel," 
meaning that the smallest regularly occurring rhythmic unit is either an eighth or sixteenth note. 
In contemporary styles, each of these subdivisions can be played cither straight or mag. The 
su ing feels require the use of triplets, at either the eighth- or sixteenth-note level—but let's wait 
a bit before we get to that. 

We'll start out with the simplest rhythmic feel, which is straight eighths. In a straight-eighths 
feel, each eighth note is of equal length and divides the heat exactly in half. 



Note the rhythmic counting below the staff. This is how eighth-note rhythms arc normally 
counted, with the "I," “2." and "4“ falling on the downbeats, and the “St" falling hallway in 
between, on the upbeats. 

Many pop and rock songs use a straight-eighths feel, including John Cougar Mcllencamp’s 
"Hum So Good." In contemporary styles, the drummer is typically responsible for defining the 
rhythmic feel, so w e're now going to look at the drum part for the chorus of this song. This is 
our first look at a drum chart, w here lines and spaces on the staff (instead of designating actual 
pitches, as in piano or guitar notation) represent different elements within the drumkit. Note the 
legend provided; this indicates which line or space corresponds to which part of the drumkit. In 
order to be as dear as possible, it is alwuvs advisable when writing drum charts to provide a key 
of this sort- This drum legend shows the following elements of the drumkit: 

• HI) (bass drumi: Normally based around Ik.-.U' 1 and i in most pop, 

rock, and R&B. 

• Ni■rni.ilK on beats ’ and 4 (the backbeacs) in most 

pop, rock, and R& B. 

• HH iht-luu Normally outlines the rhythmic subdivision (either 

eighths or sixteenths) 

• 11 1,2, J (three tom-toms): luned to different pitches: used for fills or emphasis. 

• Crash (crash cymbal): Played <>n strong downbeats and beginnings of 

sections (often following a fill). 
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The has* drum (alto know » j» the kick drum) is usually written in the bottom space on the 
drum staff, and the snare drum is usually written in the second space from the top. However, the 
placement of the other elements of the drumkit is rather non-standardiml—which is why it’s 
good to provide a legend! 



Back at the beginning ot this chapter we spoke about downbeats and upbeats. If we play on an 
upbeat and then rest (or sustain) through the following downbeat, this results in an anticipation, 
which is a \ital rhythmic element in contemporary styles. We see this concept at work in the intro 
to Deep Purple’s, hard-driving. “Space Truckin’.- which has a straight-eighths fed. In the first 
measure of this drum chart, the bass drum and cymbal land on the “& of 1“& of 3." and "& 
of 4“ (i.e.. halfway through heats I. 3, and 4), with nothing landing on the following downbeats. 
This is a great example of rhythmic anticipation: 



You’ll find that the drum legend has some additional drumkit elements this time, including 
a crash choke, where the drummer immediately grabs the crash cymtial after playing it, so that it 
does not ring (indicated in the notation with a dot). 
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Continuing with the drum part tor “Space Truckin',” we'll now look at the chorus in which 
Deep Purple drummer. Ian Paice, make^ interesting use of downbeats and upbeats. Here the 
snare drum is placing all of the downbeats alternating with the bass drum placing upbeats on the 
"& of 3“ and the of 4,” creating a eery cool syncopated effect. 


Spoce Truckin' 



Ton More Deep Purple Songs You Should Know 

Dmp Purple ho» O solid ploeo m rock music history, ond lh« bond IS still octiv* m iho 
21 si century Most of ih*.r best-known songs we-e wrmen ond recorded in (he 1970s 
ond incorporoto elossicol, Wues ond (Oi* elements into a unique hordrocking style 
Here ore ten more el their songs thot you should check out: 

• 'Speed Kirg' 


• ’Highway Shot’ 

. 

• ’Smoke on the Water* 

• 'Lory' 

• 'Womon from Tokyo* 



Deep Purple 


On to our next rhcthmic foci, ter rug tt^htbs. In a swing-eighths feel, the second eighth note of 
each beat (the in the rhythmic counting! lands two-thirds of the w ay through the beat. This 
is equivalent to plac ing on the first and thin! parts of an eighth-note triplet. -Vs w e saw in the last 
chapter, triplet signs are used to fit three rhcthmic units (in this case, eighth notes) into the space 
normally occupied by two. So within each quarter-notc/cighth-notc triplet in the second measure 
below, the quarter note will land on the downbeat, and the eighth note will land two-thirds of 
the way through the beat. In contemporary steles, musicians might apply a swing-eighths inter¬ 
pretation. where appropriate, to regular eighth notes (as notated in the first measure below), or 
this rhcthmic feci may be indicated specifically (as in the second measure). In that case, these two 
measures become functionally equivalent- 


Swing etgMirtOtol <“«. 




0 # # V • 
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Next well look at an excerpt from a fun Ming by ABBA that uses a swing-eighths feel, 
“Waterloo." This is presented in Icadsheet fonn.it. with melody and chord symbols. The notation 
just shows regular eighth notes; we need to interpret them as sw ing eighths in order to sound like 
the record. 


Waterloo w v s o*o wk br ^ikk 



tti icr-ksi. I_ «> ik'(M ■ <dL >ou wan- ifee war 



There w ill also be times w hen w e need to land on all three parts of an eighth-note triplet. In 
this case, the sw ing-cighths rhythmic interpretation will not work, as this only allows us to access 
the first and third (tarts of the triplet. Instead, we either need to use eighth-note triplet signs in 
4/4 time, or use 12/S time, which exposes all of the eighth notes without the need for triplet signs. 
The following example shows these tw o different types of notation: 


Eighlh-nc«a triple* v* 12/8 lit 


12/S (twelve eighth-note l>cats per measure) is an example of a compound time signature, 
where the top number is divisible by three. Compound time signatures arc discussed 
further tow ard the end of this chapter. 

In the first measure above, each beat is divided into three equal parts. In the second measure, 
the time signature allows for twelve eighth notes in the measure, but we still hear four "big beats," 
one at the start of each beamed group of eighth notes. These two measures are therefore func¬ 
tionally equivalent. As a general rule. I would suggest notating in 4/4 time unless there are a lot 
of eighth-note triplet signs needed, in w hich case it may be less cumbersome to notate in 12/8 
time. 

Our next example is the famous Whitney Houston ballad “Saving All My Love for You." 
which has an eighth-rune triplet feel. We have a choice as to how to notate it: cither in 4/4 with 
triplet signs, or in 12/8. Following is a Icadsheet for this song, notated both ways so you can 
compare. 
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First »e have the 4/4 version: 



And rows the 12/8 version: 

Saving All My Love for You 

Am*)* F*m? Bm« 



G%7 C*7 Dm*)* C*nt7 

I*** 

do._ »!'■ ur» - «* ill m> 


Am*)7 fW Bm» Dt 



Bm7 Df. 
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There are some chord symbols in “Saving All .My Lose for You" that we haven’t seen 
before. 

• The Bm9 chord i* .1 huger form of die Bm7 chord. Five-pan d 
explained in Chapter 11. 

• The D/E is a dash chord symbol, and ind 

bass, creating a larger form of an E7 «m 4 chord. Information about slash chords and 
upper-structure voicing* can be found in Chapter 19. 

• : uhei slash chord symbol, meaning a B major triad xrith its fif 

the bass. 


"Saving .\ll My I.oxe for You" was the second single from 
M'hitncv Houston’s debut album, topping the charts in both 
the US and UK. The song won the 1986 Crammy award for 
“Best Female Pop Vocal Performance." Houston’s acting role 
in die movie Halting to Ext jit is reflective of the character she 
portrays in this song. 



Whitney llmiurm 


SIXTEENTH-NOTE RHYTHMIC FEELS AND TRIPLETS 

Now we’ll look at rhythms using sixteenth notes. In a sixteenth-note feel, all the eighth-note 
uplteats (“&"*) will fall exactly halfway between the downheatv. .Additionally, each eighth-note 
must now be subdivided in a manner that determines the rhythmic feel. In a straight-sixtffttthi 
feel, each sixteenth note is of equal length and divides the eighth-note exactly in half (and the 
beat exactly into quarters). 



See the rhythmic counting below the staff; this is how sixteenth-note rhythms normally are 
counted. In between the beat numbers ("1," “2," “4”) and the “&”s, we have “c” on the 

second sixteenth note within each beat, and “a" on the fourth sixteenth note within each beat. 
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Many R\B. funk, and modem rock songs use a straight-sixteenths feel, including the funk/ 
rock favorite “Another One Bites the Dust” by Queen. Here we’ll take a look at the Imss pan for 
the verse of this song, w hich includes tahlature as well as regular notation. Because the Wass has 
four strings, there arc four lines on the hasv-tah staff. The trehle-def staff on top contains the 
vocal melody. 


Another One Bites the Dust 


Wiydl 9St M.,< by 
Je*«DMce« 
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Tf*tk 43 

1036) 


(>n to our next rhythmic feel. sziHg sixteenths. In a swing-sixteenths feel, the second and 
fourth sixteenth notes in each beat (the "c“ and "a” in the rhythmic counting) land two-thirds of 
the way through their respective halves of the heat. This is equivalent to playing on the first ami 
third parts of a sixteenth-note triplet. In contemporary styles, musicians might apply a swing- 
sixteenths interpretation, where appropriate, to regular sixteenth notes (as notated in the first 
measure below), or this rhythmic feel may be indicated specifically (as in the second measure). In 
that case, these two measures become functionally equivalent. 



Next we’ll look at an excerpt from “We're in This Lose "liigcthcr." a song made famous by 
Al Jarreau that uses a swing-sixteenths feel. This is given in lcadshect format, with melody and 
chord symbols. The notation uses regular sixteenth notes—w hich we need to interpret as sw ing 
sixteenths in order to sound like the record. 


We're in This Love Together 


B’n ui? GnT Cn»7 

fctf t — ' U-J !_!=' B * ~ 

We>r- M- lot*_ fc-jeth - n W* 


WASsgatgm 

Cm7F 






There arc some more new slash chord symbols in “We’re in This Lose Together": 

• The Cm?/! means a C n over F in the bass, cr ea ting a larger 

form of an F7sus4 chord. 

• I he Cib/Ab means i (»!> major triad placed over \? in the has-., creating a larger form 
of an Ah7sus4 chord. 


Another approach to notating a sw ing-sixteenths feel is to multiply all of the rhythmic values 
by two ami notate it in swing eighths. In this case, there would be only two beats, or pulses per 
measure (each of which would Ik- a half note), and there would be twice the number of measures 
Charts like this often have the directions “in 2" or “2 feel" written at the top. Strictly speak¬ 
ing. such charts should use the 1/2 time signature, indicating that there are two half-note beats 
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per measure (more about different time signatures later in this chapter). However, in fake Ixxda. 
I do sometimes see this done using the normal 4/4 time signature, so be prepared. Here's an 
example of the same excerpt, now using eighth notes in a “2 feel": 



her -no on_ ate On*.- « *n« «•**» - «* *«— Hi t time- 


There will also be times when we need to land on all three parts of a sixteenth-note triplet. 
In this case, the swing-sixteenths rhythmic interpretation will not work; instead, we need to use 
triplet signs to indicate the sixteenth-note triplets. 


Sixteen*) note triple*! 




• • « # # 


It is unusual for contemporary styles to use all of the sixteenth-note triplet subdivisions in 
each measure. More commonly, sixteenth-note triplets will Ik used in part of the measure as 
embellishment. Our next example is the intm drum pan to the Beatles classic “Come Together," 
probably one of the most famous examples of sixteenth-note triplets ever recorded. 


WUMlKXNO 

Hi 


Come Together 
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Notice that Ringo Starr plays triplets on the hi-hat during the first half of beat 2. then on the 
toms during beat $ and the first half of beat 4. In total, half of each measure uses sixteenth-note 
triplets. 


Ivorything You've Ever Wanted To Know 
About "Come Together" 

'Come Together' woi released in October 1969 os *te B-side So she George Harr.son 
song. "Something ' h wot otto the openmg **ock an #ie &eo**s ofcum Abbey Rood 
Allhough Credited to Lennon/McConney the tong wos written momly by John 
Lennon 

A lowtu<t wot filed ogomts lesvsort by Chuck Berry s music publisher Morris 
levy, claiming dial port of she 'Come Togethe-' fyr< was very similar la the Berry 
song 'You Con t Catch Me The suit wos settled out of court, and lennon subsequently 
recorded severoI songs n Levy s canalog 

In the UK. the song wos berned for o while by the BBC, on the grounds thot 
the mention of 'Coca Colo' in the lyric wos o reference to drugs 

The song hot been covered by rrarvy omits, including Aerosnuth, Michoel 
Jockson. T,no Turner Joe Cocker MxhoeJ #wft one Sowndgorden 



The Beatles 




TEMPO AND DYNAMIC MARKINGS 

So. I hear you ask: “Now that we know about these rhythmic subdivisions and feels, how do we 
know how fast to play a piece of music?” (iood question! The speed of a piece of music is referred 
to as the tempo < another one of those Italian words). In contemporary styles, the tempo is often 
indicated exactly on the score, as the number of beats per minute (abbreviated “BPM”). In the 
following pop ballad, the tempo marking says "# = 65"; this means that there are sixty-five beats 
per minute. 


Ihip Ballad , >65 



Ballad tempos arc normally in the $0-70 BPM range. Rxamplcs of other style tempos are 

smooth jazz (80-1 im. pop/iock < l in-140), and bebop jags (iso and opX 
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In classical music, it is typical to indicate the tempo range using Italian terms. For example. 
Haydn's “The I leavens Are lclling" (from the oratorio Tbt Crratwi) is marked "Allegro.” which 
generally refers to a relatively fast tempo. 

The Heevens Are Telling 


from THE CREATION 



When the tempo range of a piece is indicated in this way. the exact tempo is left to the player s 
discretion. 



A metronome is a piece of equipment that produces a tick (and/or flashes a light) for each 
beat at the specified tempo. Your local music store will have a selection of metronomes, 
both mechmicsi (using a pendulum) and digital (computerized). The tempo (or number of 
beats per minute) is also referred to as a “metronome mark.” 


Tempo Marking* You Should Know 

• lorgo or UNO vary slow (40-60 6PM) 

• Aoagio slow ond (60-76 6PM] 

• Andonte of o walking pocu [76-108 6PM| 

• Moderate moduroialy (106-120 6PM| 

• Allegro foil and bright (120-140 BPM] 

• Vnoee l«ufy and fan (140-168 6PM) 

• Presto very fan (168-200 6PM) 

Somo Common Qualifier* 


Most pieces of music (especially in 
contemporary styles) keep the same 
tempo throughout. However, some 
pieces w ill slow down or speed up at 
different times. The most common 
ways to indicate a gradual slow-down 
or speed-up in the tempo is to use 
the Italian terms rittedando (abbrevi¬ 
ated nr.) and aeeelerjndo (abbreviated 
.wrr/.), respectively. Sometimes it is also 
necessary to pause, or hold a note for 
a period of time, before resuming with 
the tempo; this is done with a fermata. 
A fennata will often he used following a 
slowing of the tempo, as in the follow ¬ 
ing example: 


motto much Of vary (« g . AJagro molto • wary (on ond br>ghi) 
non troppo not too much [a g AJIagro non troppo - bn 
but not too bn] 

eon boo with vrgof or spirit (a g . AJIagro con brio • fan, with vigor) 



Listening to Track 44 (section starting 0:30), vou can hear that the tempo gradually slows in 
measure 2, before pausing at the fermata (the sign above the whole note in measure I). 

Next we ll look at dpumk metHtinp, which tell the performer how softly or loudly to play. 
The two main dynamic indications used in music ate p (piano, meaning soft) and fifortt, mean¬ 
ing loud). These can lie minified by the prefix m (for mezzo, or medium), as in *p (medium soft) 
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and mj (medium loud). Beyond p (for soft), we can use pp (puntssimo. meaning sen soft) and 
JJ {fortissimo, meaning very loud). We can go even further In using ppp (pianitsissum, sometimes 
called “triple piano") and JJf {fortississinto . sometimes called "triple forte"). 



Its important to bear in mind that dynamic markings are not absolute. The symbol j 
doesn't indicate an exact volume level—it just indicates that the music should lx- a little 
quieter than /. but louder than mp. 


Changes in dynamic level can lx- either abrupt or gradual. Sudden changes are indicated by- 
inserting a new dynamic marking in the music. ( And if a strong, sudden accent is required. « c can 
use a sfbrzando marking, abbreviated I Gradual increases and decreases in dynamic level are 
indicated by cracmdo (or errx.) and decresceudo (or Jectrst.) markings. Diminuendo (or Jim.) can also 
Ire used to indicate a decrease in the dynamic level. “Hairpin" signs (-«=) <=»-) can also he used 
to indicate gradual changes as in the follow ing example: 




Note that in measures I -4 of this example, the volume level abruptly alternates between p 
and /. Measure 5 starts at mp, before building gradually during the first “hairpin" to Jf. The 
volume then gradually returns to mp during the second “hairpin." 


Sometimes ppp or JJJ just isn't enough... 

Some compos*** ho»t ustd dynomic morkings wnA more Aon Art# f\O' p\ 

• TcKaikovsky morktd somt jQOCTpossoges in his 1812 Overture and ht wrote 
pppppp far o notorious bassoon solo in At first movement of At Symphony Ho & 

• •• JtJJ . • • . ••••"-.- v - Qp j ; 

• I Hi lit rr .*mtn» of his Symphony No. d. 

• MoMtr n eeded o JTTTT marking in At steond movement of bis Symphony No 7. 



Sometimes indiv idual notes in a piece need to be played louder, without changing the dynam¬ 
ics of the other notes in that section. This is achiev ed by using either an detent mark (>). or (if the 
note needs to lx* very much louder) with a mmxato mark ( '). 'I'hese signs are used in the follow¬ 
ing example: 



In this example, the accents are used on all the downbeats except heat 4 of measure 2. live 
marcato markings arc used to emphasize the strong accents during treat 4 of measure 2. 
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SLURS AND ARTICULATIONS 

When musicians talk about articulation, the)- arc referring to a performance technique that affects 
how single notes sound, and/or how the transition sounds between notes. Different articulations 
result in notes sounding long or short, connected or disconnected, and mi on. Here is a suinmary 
of common articulations affecting the sound of individual notes (including some that we have 
seen before): 



The first two articulations (the accent and marcato marks) cause the notes to be played 
louder. The third articulation is a staccato, indicating that the note sounds detached and separate 
from any surrounding notes. By contrast, the fourth articulation is a tenuto, indicating that the 
note should be held for its full duration. 


Different instruments will achieve articulations through various physical playing tech¬ 
niques. For example, brass and woodwind instruments normally articulate by tmgkitlg 
(using the tongue to control and break the airflow going into the instrument), whereas 
stringed instruments will use a mix of plucking and bowing. 

If a musical phrase needs to be played smoothly and without wrparation (known as legato 
articulation), then a slur sign is used over the phrase. The following example shows this nota¬ 
tion in the first measure, and also includes some staccato and tenuto markings in the subsequent 
measures: 




Note the contrast between the first two measures: the same musical phrase is to be played 
legato (smooth and connected) in measure 1. and staccato (short and separated) in measure 2. The 
example then continues with some tenuto markings on the quarter notes in measure 3, leading to 
the final whole note. 



For stringed instruments, legato phrasing normally requires the notes to Ik* played in a 
single bow stroke (i.c., without moving the bow back and forth). In guitar music, the slur 
is lxst interpreted using a bammer-on (i.e„ not plucking the string after the first note). 


MORE TIME SIGNATURES 

So far we’ve mostly been dealing with music in 4/4 time, which (as we saw back in Chapter 2) is 
the most commonly used time signature in Western music. Now it’s time for us to leam some 
more time signatures. There arc three overall categories of time signature that we need to be 
aw are of: simple. compound, and irregular (also known as complex or asymmetric). 

4/4 is an example of a simple time signature, in w hich the upper numher indicates the number 
of beats in the measure, and the low er number indicates the note value representing one beat (w e 
can call this the beat unit). In simple time signatures, each beat can be divided into two equal parts. 
The most common simple time signatures, in addition to 4/4. arc 2/2, 2/4. and 3/4. 
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2/2 time has the same number of quarter notes per measure as 4/4. but 
the heat is felt differently: there arc two half-note beats per measure. 


2/2 is also referred to as cut time, which has its own time signature symbol. 


In the classical world. 2/2 time is often used for inarches and fast orchestral music. In contem¬ 
porary styles, the cut time signature is almost always used instead of 2/2 time, and is often found 
in Latin styles (especially samba). Here’s a leadshcct excerpt from the tunc “.Morning Dance" by 
the Latin fusion group, Spyro Gyxa. that uses cut time. 


Morning Dance 



Notice that the tempo marking says “• » 100," indicating that the half note gets the beat 
(instead of the quarter note). This is very typical of samba charts: the measures zip by pretty 
quickly when you're reading! a 

On to 2/4 time, which simply has two quarter-note beats per measure. m if 

Two measures of 2/4 base the same numlnrr of beats as one measure of 4/4. However, music 
written in 2/4 consists of two-heat measures, so each beat I is of equal importance. Here is an 
excerpt from Mozarts Allegn m Ri> .Mti/or. w hich uses the 2/4 time signature: 


Allegro in Bk> Major, K. 3 

MIntro ft, WcJtpooj * -crt » n Mora" 



Next up is 3/4 or waltz time, which has three quarter-note beats jkt 
measure. 



In addition to waltzes, this time signature is used for minuets and seberzi (often found as the 
third movements of symphonies). In contemporary music. 3/4 time is also found in sonic country 
ballads, as well as in traditional gospel styles. 
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Here* a piano arrangement of the immortal Blue Danube llaitz. written in 3/4 time: 

Blue Danube Waltz 
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Now it's time to look at some compound time signature*, in w hich each main beat is divided 
into three equal parts. The top number of a compound time signature is normally a multiple of 
three, and if we divide this number by three we get the numlier of main beats (or pulses) per 
measure. For example, in 6/8 time, if we divide the top number by three, we get two main I teats 
per measure. The bottom number of a compound time signature is normally eight (signifying 
eighth-note beats), but in fact the main pulse is felt on the Jotted quarter note (i.e., every three 
eighth notes). So in 6/8 time, there arc two main beats per measure, each lasting for a dotted 
quarter note (which is divided into three eighth notes). T he most common compound time signa¬ 
ture are 6/8. 9/8. and 12/8. 



6/8 time is found in some folk and traditional music, and in much classical music. 9/8 time is 
used in traditional gospel, as w ell as some classical music. 12/8 is found mainly in blues ami R& It 
styles. 
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Next is a well-known example of a tune in 6/8, “House of the Rising Sun." Originally a 
Southern-American folk ving. it was made famous In Eric Burdon and the Animals in their 1964 
recording. This simple piano arrangement uses arpeggios in the left hand, and the melody in the 
right hand. 


Em 

. 

House of the Rising Sun 

G A 

Sov*«r< W«r FcAteng 

c 




/ ti - . - * - 

Tine 

't-=8 5 . - 

G A 

S # _ _ v 

■'__ __ 

C 

1 

\y _* 

lr- ~~T‘ • ■ 
# - 

j hnttc_ ■ Stw_ 

#•_ • * 

• Iran*.- lhr> 

. • “ ' * 



Finally, we’ll look at vinic irrrguLir time signatures, in w hich the top number can he $, 7. or 
a larger prime number. The bottom number of the irregular time signature will still represent 
the heat unit: for example. 5/4 time has five quarter-note lieats per measure. Three of the more 
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widely-knm»n examples of 5/4 lime arc Paul Desmonds “Take Five” (from Dave Brubeck's 
pioneering jazz album Time Out), the theme from Motion: Impossible, and Jethro Tulls “Living in 
the Past.” Other irregular time signatures include 7/4 (see Pink Floyds “Money." included in our 
Songs section), as well as “/X and 11/8. 

Here is the drum part for the intro to the Cream song “White Room.” Although the main 
body of the tune is in 4/4 time, the intro is in 5/4. 


W»UMl£GENO 



Modcratch « • 120 


Word* o-d Mum br 
Jack true* e«d N* l»o— 



More Famous Songs with Irregular Time Signatures 


Artist 

Rod-oheod 
GuSlOv Holst 
$»mg 

Pe*er Ilyich Tchoikovsky 

The footles 
George Morrison 
Doe Brubeck 
PewrGobnel 
Scundgorden 
Incubus 
Genesis 
Devo 

Grateful Deod 
The Beories 
Genesis 


Soog 

-15 Step* 

Mgr* from The Ptonefs 
‘Seven Ooys' 

Symphony No 6 in B Minor 
•Pothehqve' 

‘Hopp-ness H o Worm Gstn’ 
‘Within You. Without You‘ 
‘Unsquore Donee' 

‘Sohbury MJ* 

'Outshmed* 

'Moke Yourself 
‘Donee on oVokono* 
‘Jocko Homo" 

‘The Eleven" 

'Here Comes the Sun' 

-Firih o< Fifth' 



|5/4| 

13/4] 

|5/4| 

(pottidly in 5/4| 

(porholly in 5/4| 

17/4| 

17/4) 

(7/4| 

(portioly in 7/4) 

(7/8) Gustav Holst 

(portioly in 7/8) 

( 11 / 8 ) 

(mixof 7/8 and II/8 in bndge| 

(mix of 13/16 ond 13/16 in intro) 
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CHAPTER 9 

MINOR SCALES AND KEYS 


What'* Ahead: 

• Minor scales and key signatures 

• Natural, melodic, and harmonic minor scales, and their diatonic triads 

• The circle of 5ths/4ths applied to minor keys 


MINOR SCALES AND KEY SIGNATURES 

In this chapter we're going to learn about the various minor scales, and how they relate to minor 
keys and key signatures. Back in Chapter 3 we learned how to create all the major scales, and we 
saw that each major scale corresponded to a major key and used a major key signature. In other 
words, a song created from the C major scale would typically be in the key of C major, and would 
be written using the C major key signature (which, as you'll hopefully recall, has no slurps and 
no flats). 

Well. I hate to break it to you. but all of those major key signatures we developed luck in 
Chapter 3 also work for minor key's. If wc reposition the C maior scale to start on the note A (i.c.. 
A-B-C-D-E-F-G-A). we get an A natural minor stale (equivalent to the A Aeolian mode that wc 
saw in Chapter 6). This scale is used in the key of A minor, and the key signature again would 
base no sharps and no flats. The minor key that shares the same key signature as a major key is 
know n as the relative minor of that major key. The relative minor always starts on the 6th degree 
of the corresponding major scale, as A is the 6th degree of the C major scale. 



So if you see a key signature w ith no sharps and no flats, how do you know if you’re in the 
key of C major or A minor? Well, you have to make a contextual judgment in die music: 
For example, if the “home base" (tonic) were C. you would most likely be in C major, 
whereas if the “home base” w ere A. you w ould be in A minor. Many tunes also move back 
and forth between the ma|or and relative minor key's (for example, several Beatles songs, 
including "Yesterday"). 


Here’s an updated version of the key signature summary from Chapter 3. now with all of the 
relative minor keys added. 
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NATURAL, MELODIC, AND HARMONIC MINOR SCALES 

S 

key. The natural minor scale will conform exactly to the minor key Mature. h»r c»mple,dic 
A natural minor scale conforms exactly to the key signature of A minor (no "harps and no flats). 
In other words. no additional ttddtntak (sharps or flats) are needed if ue are restricted to the . 
natural minor scale within the key of A minor. 1 lowever, other minor scales ritf require us to 
contradict the minor key signature with accidentals. 

\ 1 0 ' of pop and rock music in minor keys just uses the natural minor scale, so for these 
tunes the extra sharps and flats are not needed. However, it is common in classical, 

Utin. and folk sty les to mix the different minor scales within a minor key. 

Now we ll investigate all three minor scales (natural, harmonic, and melodic >. For consistency 
well Mart In building them all from middleC. and well see how they work wathm a "unm-tey 
context. We'll also build diatonic mads from each of these scales, and see how these mads arc 
used (and mixed together) in some well-known pieces. 

NATURAL MINOR SCALE . 

Here ire two ways wo can look at theCnttural minor scale. On the left-hand side the scale is 
notated without the key signature of C minor, so were using accidentals to create ^ 
sequence of whole steps and half steps needed (W - whole step; 11 » half step). On the right-hand 
SL the scale is notated using the key signature of C minor, which has three flats (ns relative 
major is Kb). 


jo M ’ 
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The natural minor scale (equivalent to the Aeolian mode) is widely used in contemporary 
styles. The first four intervals <wholc-half-w hole-whole) arc shared by all of the minor scales, so 
the only differences are in the topmost intervals (in this case, half-whole-whole). Next up is the 
T natural minor scale, along w ith a famous movie theme based on that scale, notated with the key 
signature of F minor. 



Axel F 

Theme from Ae Poromoont Mcxcn PicXxe BEVERLY MIUS COP 




The key signature of four flats indicates that the tunc is cither in Ah major or F minor. 
Notice that the tonic of this melody is F (rather than Ah): The melodic motifs sun on F 
on beat I of each measure (or anticipating beat 1 in the ease of measure 4). This means 
we arc in the key of F minor. No additional sharps or flats arc used, which means that the 
melody is contained within the F natural minor scale. 


"Axel F" was the instrumental theme for the 1984 movie Bnrrly Hills Cep. composed and 
recorded by Harold Faltcrmcvcr. Originally topping the US charts in the mid-1980s, the 
tunc climbed the European charts two decades later as a remix by Crazy Frog. The title 
refers to Eddie Murphy's character (.Axel Foley) in the movie. 

Now well look at the triads that arc diatonic to the natural minor scale. Chord progressions 
for many minor-key pop and rock songs employ only diatonic triads. The next example uses the 
B natural minor scale, and corresponding diatonic triads. 

Km D Em r<m G 

... . 

i it m iv v vi 

Stings "King of Pain" is in the key of B minor, and makes substantial use of the triads 
contained within the B natural minor scale, as shown in the following Icadshcct excerpt. 
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The 15 natural minor scale (or B Aeolian mode) is a repositioned or displaced version of the D 
major scale. Therefore the triads found in the B natural minor scale arc the same as the diatonic 
triads in D major. 

HARMONIC MINOR SCALE 

Well see two ua\-s to look at the C btrmonk minor scab. (>n the left-hand side we're using flats 
to create the sequence of whole steps and half steps, and on the right-hand side we're using the 
key signature of C minor. 



Note the “JH" between the mites Ai> and B, signifying three half steps (or one-and-a-half 
steps). This unusually large interval contributes to the angular quality of this scale, w hich is char¬ 
acteristic of many ethnic and Middle Eastern melodies. Well now have a look at the traditional 
Hebrew ving “Havah Nagilah" (w hich you'll definitely need to learn if you ever get called for a 
Jewish wedding gig). This song uses the E harmonic minor scale: 
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Havah Nogilah 



H»-»* im-P-Wl h* • *ih iu.p lih.lu • tali aa-fi-lah. »* - ni%_ m'du llj»ih ■' • n-a'-ai. 










a-iu ictum b io u • meach. u-ni s-chim, a-ro a-ctaa. b'-lrv vi me 


Next well look at the triads that arc diatonic to the harmonic minor scale. This scale still gives 
us a minor chord quality tor I and IV. but a major quality for V. Mere we have the D harmonic 
minor scale, and corresponding diatonic triads: 

Dm E‘ F- On A C* Dm 

4’.. • f * -i * =i • =* * 


For comparison, here is the D natural minor scale, along with its diatonic triads: 

Dm E* F (im Am B> C Dm 

4 ...* ‘ 1 

I II III IV V VI VH I 
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Wc mentioned earlier that it is possible to use more than one minor scale within a minor key. 
This means that the melody and/or harmony may come from different minor scales as needed. 
The following excerpt from I landcl s .S arthmdt is in the key of D minor, and contains melody 
notes and chords front both the I) natural minor and I) harmonic minor scales. 


Sorobonde in D Minor 


ftsKk 47 

II 471 


Dm A F C 

\i >! f I ' ’ iff I ‘ ^ - 1 *M i 1 

l%i* - . : : - • •.. 


Gm Dm H’nuj’ 




We would not normal!) find chord symbols in classical music notation. However, the 
chord symbols arc helpful here because they accurately reflect what is happening harmon¬ 
ically. and they enable us to see quickly which chords are being used from the diatonic 
triads w ithin the minor scales. 


'ITic melody uses both the C from the I) natural minor scale (in measure S). and the C* 
from the D harmonic minor scale (in measure N). The Dm and (im chords belong to both the 
harmonic and natural minor scales: the A chords belong to the harmonic minor scale; and the F. 
C, and Bfmaj? (a larger version of B?> chords belong to the natural minor scale. The C* melody 
note and the A major chord are also found in the D melodic minor scale (introduced in the next 
section); however, the use of the minor IV and major V chords in the same progression <(im and 
A in this ease) implies the harmonic minor scale. 

MELODIC MINOR SCALE 


Finally, well see two ways to look at the C mchJu minor teak. Again, on the left-hand side we’re 
using flats (actually just one flat this time) to create the sequence of w hole and half steps, w hile 
on the right-hand side we’re using the key signature of C minor. 



Note the rather unusual sequence of four consecutive w hole steps in this scale, from the )rd 
up to the 7th degree. This minor scale is the most similar to the major scale. You only have to 
alter one mite of the C major scale to get the C melodic minor scale: change E to F>. I "he melodic 
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minor scale is important in classical and jazz music, and in styles that make use of jazz harmony 
(i.c.. the more advanced R&B and Latin styles). 

Well now have a look at an excerpt from a waltz by Edvard (»neg. This piece uses the A 
melodic minor scale: 



Note that the right-hand part consistently uses and (i* within the key of A minor, litis 
is like a “neon sign" advertising that the melodic minor scale is being used! 


In some classical circles, the melodic minor scale is considered to have different ascending 
and descending forms: ascending as shown above, and descending the same as a natural 
minor scale. Different ascending and descending forms of this scale arc nev er needed in 
contemporary applications. 

Next well look at triads that are diatonic to the melodic minor scale, This scale now gives us 
major chords for IV and V, but still a minor quality' for I. The next example shows the K melodic 
minor scale and corresponding diatonic triads: 

bn F*m G- A H C ,: D» fcm 

4 ! .=■ * ' , i \ t i * * * 

l II III IV v VI VII i 
For comparison, here is the E natural minor scale, along with its diatonic triads: 

Em F»= G Am Um C D bn 

... . 


VII 
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The popular English folk song “Scarborough Fair" is another example of a song that 
combines chords from different minor scales. '1'his time well be using triads from both the E 
melodic minor and E natural minor scales. Look at the following piano arrangement, and note 
w hich chords arc used to harmonize the melody. 


Scarborough Fair 







Notice the left-hand Alberti-bass figures used in this piano arrangement. ITiis i* a 
common accompaniment device across a range of classical, pop, and folk styles. 


The melody of this song uses both the C* from the E melodic minor scale (in measure 9), 
and the I) from the E natural minor scale (in measures 7,8, 12. and 14). (Alternatively, we could 
think of all the melody notes as coming from the E Dorian mode, w hich can also be used in a 
minor key.) The A major triads in measures 9 and 16 lselong to the melodic minor scale, while all 
of the other chords arc taken from the natural minor scale. 
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The folk song “Scarborough Fair" originated from a 1 “th-century Scottish ballad, and has 
since undergone numerous modifications and adaptations. The references to “Scarborough 
Fair" and “parsley, sage, rosemary, and thyme" occur in versions of the song from the 1 Vth 
century onward. Ihe most famous 20th-century version was recorded by Simon and 
C iarfunkel in the l%Os, and was featured on the soundtrack to the movie The Graduate. 
The song also appears briefly in the 2003 Bill Murray movie. Imsi in Translation. 


Lastly, we'll look at another popular song that combines melody notes and chords from the 
different minor scales, in the key of E minor. The chords for “Grecnsleevcs" arc derived from the 
melodic and natural minor scales (as in the previous example), and the melody borrows from all 
the minor scales. 
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At the beginning, the melody uses C (in measure 4) and D (in measure 6) from the natural 
minor scale. However, in measure 8 the D* appears, suggesting either harmonic or melodic 
minor. Then in measure 16 we have Cr and D*. both from melodic minor. In measures 20 and 28 
we have C* and I), implying a mix of melodic and natural minor (or an K Dorian mode). All the 
chords originate from natural minor—except for the B major triads, w hich are from harmonic or 
melodic minor. Note the D/F* passing chord in measure 11: This is a D major chord placed over 
its third (Ft) in the bass. (These slash chords are treated more fully in Chapter 19.) 

THE CIRCLE OF 5THS/4THS APPLIED TO MINOR KEYS 

Back in Chapter i, we show ed all of the major scales and keys in a circle diagram (referred to as 
the circle of keys, or the circle of Sths/dths). Well, now we know that each key signature docs double 
duty for both major and minor keys, so we can expand the original circle diagram to include all 
of the minor key signatures. 

Kach of the entries around the outside of the 
circle represent a major key (for example, halfway 
down on the right we have the key of A major, 
with three sharps in the key signature). Now for 
each major key. there is a corresponding relative 
minor key shown inside the circle (for example, 
halfway down on the right we base the key of 
F* minor, which shares its key signature with A 
major). To review: The relative minor is the 6th 
degree of the corresponding major key (i.e.. F* is 
the 6th degree of A major). 

As with the major keys, uc have an overlap 
zone at the bottom of the circle, where alternate 

(enharmonic) minor keys exist: » 

• 

• Dl minor (six sharps) is equivalent to FF minor sit 

• ; 

When figuring out or recognizing minor key signatures. I recommend that you use the rules 
and methods we developed earlier for major keys, and then convert to the relative minor as the 
last stage in the process. The logic and concepts regarding the circle of 5ths and circle of 4ths 
will also apply to minor keys. 
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CHAPTER 10 

MELODY HARMONIZATION AND COUNTERPOINT 

What'a Ahead: 

• Different ways to enhance a melody 

• I low to choose chord* for a vine 

• Counterpoint basic* 

DIFFERENT WAYS TO ENHANCE A MELODY 

The most recognizable and memorable part of a song or classical piece is generally the melody. 
This i* the part that people will sing or w histle, even if they don’t know anything alnwit music! 
However, as musicians, we are interested in different wavs to support or enhance the melody by 
adding further notes and parts. We have already seen several Icadshcet examples showing melo¬ 
dics with chord symbols, and in this chapter we'll Ik taking a closer look at how to add chords to 
an existing melody. We can also create one or more harmony lines below the main melody (often 
using 3rds and 6ths), which is a common way to generate Iwckground vocal and horn parts in 
contemporary styles. In general, adding harmony in this wav will make the music sound bigger 
and fuller, and therefore more interesting to listen to. 

Another way to enhance a melody is to add one or more independent melody lines, a tech¬ 
nique known as counterpoint. This often occurs in classical music, as well as in more sophisticated 
jazz styles. In pop music, we find a technique called btrutomtutton h bur lint, which can be 
thought of as a type of counterpoint (although it docs not adhere strictly to classical principles). 
And sometimes just a single note (often in the bass) is repeated against the melody; this is known 
as a ptdttl point, and it is found in both classical and contemporary styles. In general, we can say 
that adding chords or harmonics to a melody is mainly about the v ertical combinations of notes, 
w hereas creating counterpoint is mainly about the horizontal mov ement of individual parts. With 
these thoughts in mind, we’ll take a simple tune in the key of (1 and demonstrate some ways in 
w hich the melody can Ik enhanced. First of all, here’s our melody; 



Now we’ll apply a simple pedal point in the bass. Favorite choices for this arc the tonic or the 
5th degree of the key <C or (i in this ease). This example uses the tonic (C). repeated as whole 
notes: 
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In this next stage, we're still using whole notes in the bass. hut now with different pitches. 
This could imply the roots of a chord progression (in this case C-F-G-C). and/or it might be a 
slower-moving line (below the main melody) played in the bass. In this example we’ve added the 
implied chord symbols, even though the chords arc not fully defined. 


C F 0 C 




Note that the melody notes on beat I of each measure are basic chord tones of the implied 
chord symbols: E is the third of C major. A is the third of F major, and D is the fifth of 
Ci major. The melody notes at the points of chord change are often basic chord tones in 
a simpler pop style. 


Next we’ll create some harmony parts to lie used below the melody. For this we would 
normally stay within the key of the song (unless chords from other keys are being used—for 
more on this, see Chapter 18). Favorite intervals for these harmonies are 3rds and fiths. due to 
their warm and consonant quality. The added parts should also work within the chord symbols, 
particularly on the strong beats (i.c.. beats I and 3 of a 4/4 measure). Here's an example of 3rds 
added below the melody, a typical solution for vocal harmony lines: 




Note that the harmony notes on beat 1 of each measure are also basic chord tones: C is 
the root of C major, F is the root of F major, and B is the third of G major. 

Here we have the same melody harmonized with Aths: 


track 

(0 4J| 




Note that the harmony notes on Iteai I of each measure are mosdy basic chord tones: G is 
the fifth of C major, and C is the fifth of F major. The harmony note on beat I of measure 
3 is F, w hich is the seventh of the implied G7 chord. 
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The next example harmonizes the melody with triads in the bass clef, again using the same 
C-F-G-C progression. I lere we arc using triad inversions to voice lead smoothly from left to 
right, a technique we first saw hack in Chapter 5. 


Track SO 

K>57) 


Well have more information s«x*n on choosing the triads to harmonize a melody. But first 
let’s add a counterpoint-type melody below the main melody, in the bass clef. 



A counterpoint line can have the same rhythm as the first melody, or (as in this case) it can 
have a different complementary rhythm. This is not “formal" counterpoint from a classical point 
of view, but it docs demonstrate the addition of a separate melody line, as opposed to adding 
chords below a melody. Well return to counterpoint at the end of this chapter. 

HOW TO CHOOSE CHORDS FOR A SONG 

If you've written a melody and w ould like to find the right chords to go w ith it, then this section 
should get you started. For now we’re assuming that the melody is diatonic to a major key (hey, 
we have to start somewhere). Here we’re going to introduce three main techniques to harmonize 
your melody: 

• by primary triads; 

• by diatonic triads and upper-structure triads: 

• by buss line. 

HARMONIZATION BY PRIMARY TRIADS 

By primary trunk, I mean the I. IV. and V triads in a major key (in the key of C major, these are the 
C major. F major, and G maior triads). Many simpler flop, country, and folk songs arc harmonized 
with primary triads. 

litis method involves looking at the melody and determining w hich notes from the primary- 
triads arc present. For this purpose, a melody note is more important if it occurs on a downbeat, 
especially on a mwrg brut (1 or 3 in 4/4 time). In general, longer notes would he more important 
than shorter notes w hen determining the harmony implications. Another factor to establish is the 
chord rhythm (how frequently the chords change). A reasonable starting point would be one chord 
per 4/4 measure; however (depending on the melody, style, and tempo), other chord rhythms such 
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as two chunk per measure (normally landing on beats 1 and 3), or one chord every two measures 
may be needed. These arc good general points to bear in mind as we look at our first melody, the 
traditional song "Little Brown Jug." 



Little Brown Jug 


WenS. end Wm b» 
fewest W~*. 




For “Little Brown Jug" »e will assume a one-chord-per-measurc chord rhythm. To deter¬ 
mine which of the primary triads (1. IV. or V) to use for each measure, we look at the melody to 
see w hich primary triad the melody is “closest to." In other w ords, if the melody uses some of the 
notes from a particular primary triad (often the case in simpler tunes), then that triad is likely to 
work for harmonization. In particular, the melody notes landing on beats I and 3 (in that order of 
importance) arc the most significant. With this in mind, well look at each measure in the "Little 
Brow n Jug" melody. 

Measure I: The melody notes on beats I and 3 arc E and G, which are lioth within the I 
triad (C major). The note on the weak beats (2 and 4) is also G, so the C major 
triad is the best choice. 

Measure 2: l"hc melody notes on beats I and 3 are F and V which are both within the l\ 
triad (F‘ major). The note on the weak beats (2 and 4) is also A. so the F maioe 
triad is the best choice. 

Measure 3: The melody note on beats 1. 2. and 4 is B. which is found only in the V triad 
(Ci major), making this triad the best choice. The note on beat 3 is A. and w hile 
this is not a basic chord tone, it does not contradict the G chord (it temporarily 
creates a ninth on the chord). 

Measure 4: The melody notes on beats 1 and 3 arc (. and K, which arc both within the I 
triad (G major). The note on beat 2 is I), another temporary ninth, this tune on 
the C major chord. 

Note that the melody consists of four-measure phrases, and during the first phrase (measures 
1-4) we start and end with the C major triad, which is the most restful chord available in the key 
of C major, 'litis type of harmonization often occurs with simpler melodies, and gives us a clue 
about how to hannonizc measures 5-8. The melody in measures 5-7 is substantially similar to 
measures 1-3, so we can use the C, F. and G major triads again to harmonize these measures. 

Measure 8. however, seems levs clear-cut, as the melody notes on beats | and 3 are I> and (.. 
which as a pair are not contained in any of the primary triads. However, we should, if possible, 
harmonize this measure with a C major chord, for symmetry with the first four-measure phrase 
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and so that »c can end on a restful chord. If we do this, the melody note on heat 1 (D) ends up 
being the ninth of the C chord, which then resolves to the root of the chord on beat 3. So all of 
this gives us the following harmonization: 


Little Brown Jug 



Note that the triads added in the bass def arc voice led from left to right. The first C triad 
is in first inversion, w hich leads to the F triad in root position and then to the G triad in 
second inversion, and so on. In this register, the triads don't get in the way of the melody, 
and vet are high enough to not sound “muddy" on the piano. 

HARMONIZATION BY DIATONIC TRIADS AND 
UPPER-STRUCTURE TRIADS 

You’ll remember that we developed diatonic triads in various key's back in Chapter 5.1 larmonizing 
by diatonic triads is the next step after harmonizing by primary triads. In the key of C. if we 
expanded our harmonization options to include all the diatonic triads (not just the primary triads 
of C, F, and (•>, we would have seven in total: C. I>m. Fm, F, G. Am, B° (refer to Track 25>. 
Our approach is similar to that taken in the last example: We look at the melody and determine 
if notes from the diatonic triads are being used. With this idea in mind, we'll examine an excerpt 
from the Kddic Holman pop hit "Hey There Lonely Girl (Hey There Lonely Boy)." to see how 
we might harmonize the melody w ith diatonic triads. 


Hey There Lonely Girl (Hey There Lonely Boyl 



LonHy girt. tcar-ly gilt In me matte soar br» - In hurt hi* nr* _ 




This melody is suited to triad harmonization, as it uses arpeggios to outline various chords. 
We can analyze each measure of this melody as follow s: 

Measure L The melody notes I . ( .. and \ together create an \ minor tn.ul, with the E tall- 
ing on the strong beat (beat 1). A minor is the obvious chord choice. 
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Measure 2: The melody notes D, B. and CJ together create a Ci maior mad. with the I) fall¬ 
ing on the strong beat (beat 1). Ci major is the obvious chord choice. 

Measure 3: The melody notes C. A. and F together create an F major triad, with the (! and A 
falling on the strong beats (beats I and 3). F major is the obvious chord choice. 

Measure 4: The melody notes B and (i are present in both the F minor and (i ma»or 
triads, with the B falling on the strong beat (beat 1 >, Both chords would he suit¬ 
able choices. If it seems desirable to use a chord that has not been used yet (a 
subjective choice), then we choose E minor, as Ci major has already appeared in 
measure 2. 

So all of this gives us the follow ing harmonization of the melody: 

Hey There Lonely Girl (Hey There Lonely Boy| 



“But wait!" I hear you cry. “I know that tunc, and our example doesn’t quite sound like the 
record!" Well. I gotta admit... you’re right! While this harmonization is perfectly okay, it isn't 
quite the same as the one on the record—because the record uses larger (four-part) chords instead 
of just triads. So we're now going to introduce harmonization by upper-rrruattrr truth, which 
is a neat way to find four-pan (and larger) chords to fit your melodics. Using this concept, if 
we know that an A minor triad can Ik used to harmonize the first measure, then larger chords 
containing that A minor triad can also be used. One chord containing an A minor mad is the F 
major seventh four-part chord (which we first met on Track 38). We could say that A minor is 
an upper-structure triad of the F major seventh chord—it’s built from the third of the chord, in 
fact. Similarly, the other triads that are uses! arc also contained w ithin larger four-pan chords, as 
demonstrated in the following example: 

Am Fnuj? G Em7 F Dm7 Em Cmij7 

•s? 1 * g ^ § i 


We can analyze this example as follows: 

Measure 1: The A minor triad on beat l is contained w ithin the F major seventh chord on 
beat 3. The A minor triad could therefore be termed an upper structure (built 
from the third) of the F major sev enth chord. 

Measure 2: The Ci major triad on beat 1 is contained within the E minor seventh chord on 
beat 3. 'ITic (i major triad could therefore Ik termed an upper structure (built 
from the third) of the E minor seventh chord. 

Measure 3: live F major triad on beat I is contained within the 13 minor seventh chord on 
1km 3. The F‘ major triad could therefore be termed an upper structure (built 
from the third) of the I) minor seventh chord. 
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Measure 4: T he E minor triad on beat I is contained within the C major seventh chord on 
beat J. The E minor triad could therefore be termed an upper structure (built 
from the third) of the C major seventh chord. 

So instead of using the .Am chord w e could use Fmaj“: instead of using the (i chord w e could 
use Kin 7, etc. The next example shows these new bass notes below- the previous triads, creating 
the four-part chords that we remember from the classic recording. 

Hey There lonely Girl (Hey There lonely Boy) 


Fm*j7 tin 7 Dm? Cmaj? 

(AmFi (O El (F Dl (EmCl 



Note that there are two lines of chord symbols shown. The bottom line contains the slash 
chord symbols showing each upper-structure triad over its new bass note (for example, 
in measure 1 the .Ain triad has been placed over F in the bass). The top line shows the 
composite four-part chord symbols (for example, in measure 1 the Fmaj7 chord has been 
created by placing the .-Am chord over F in the bass). 


Building triads from the third (to create four-part chords) is only one type of upper struc¬ 
ture available. We can also build triads from the fifth, seventh, etc., to create or imply 
larger (five-part and six-part) chrwxk. More later! 

Comparing these two harmonizations of the song, we hear that the triads sound clean ami 
simple, w hereas the four-part chords sound more dense and full. Generally the size of the chords 
used (i.e.. triads, four-part, five-part, etc.) is a sty listic choice. Subject to many variations and 
exceptions, we can say that the simpler contemporary styles (such as pop, rock, and country) arc 
more likely to use triads, w hile more sophisticated styles (such as R$cB, gospel, and especially jazz.) 
will use larger chords. 

In Chapter 19 we'll explore upper-structure voicings and slash chords in more detail! 

HARMONIZATION BY BASS LINE 

Harmonization by baa tint invokes composing a bass line underneath the melody, and then adding 
chords in between that work with both the melody and bass line. You can think of the bass line as 
a type of slow -moving counterpoint to the main melody . The bass line normally determines the 
chord rhythm. So if, for example, there were two different bass notes per measure, that would 
typically result in a two-chords-per-measure chord rhythm (very common in pop and rock styles). 
With rare exceptions, each note in the bass line needs to create a consonant interval (i.e., not 
dissonant or ’’clashing") with the melody at that point. In simpler contemporary styles, the major¬ 
ity of harmonization-hy-hass-linc situations occur in major keys, when the bass line is moving 
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diatonically w ithin the key. Next is one of the most famous melodies harmonized in this w ay. the 
theme from the lWOs gem “A Whiter Shade of Pale.” by ProcoJ I I arum. 


A Whiter Shode of Pole 




_ * « • • • 



*0 ha¬ 



lf you have a keyboard handy, go ahead and play this melody (preferably using an organ 
sound). U nless you’ve lived in a cave for the last few decades, you’ll recognize it right away! 

You’ll notice that the melody is in the key of C. so our bass line would normally also be in the 
same key. When applying this technique, there arc variables to consider, such as: 

• How many bass notes to use per measure, for contemporary styles, one oi 
most common, w ith two luring favored at slow-to-medium tempos. 

• I low the bass line should move i.e., ascending vs vs. small intervals, 

etc.). '1116 majority of pop bass lines written this way descend in a scalewise pattern, mix¬ 
ing in some interval skips. At each stage you need to check the intervals created between 
the melody and bass line, especially on the strong beats of the measure. Some dissonance 
is okay on the weak beats, especially if the melody note is of shorter duration (i.e., an 
eighth or sixteenth note). 

• Wha; the starting note should Ik:. \ good default choice is tin. tonic of the key, which 
works in this ease (C below E in the melody). Other diatonic notes are possible choices 
also. If you’re using a scalewise bass line, you’ll often need to look ahead and see what the 
implications of different starting notes are in later measures. 

With these points in mind, let s start with the tonic (C) as the first lass note, and then descend 
scalewise w ithin the C major stale (with some interval skips), using two bass notes per measure— 
just like they did on the record! 

A Whiter Shode of Pole 
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Note that while mow of this bass line descends by scale wise steps, there are some interval 
skips and variations: 

• In measure 5, the bass moves up to G (instead of descending to B). This is a subjective 
decision based on the following considerations: 

• YVc can’t continue descending forever: at some point we need to move up. 

• The note B would Ik in unison with the B in the melody, and wdiilc this would be 
okav, it doesn’t sound as interesting as an interval created betw een two different notes. 
In this case the interval of G up to B creates a warm-sounding major 3rd (plus two 
octaves). 

• In measure 7, the bass moves up to F (again instead of descending to B). This begins an 
ascending senes of notes that takes us back to the starting note of C. Again, the choice of 
F here creates the consonant-sounding major 3rd. this time below the melody note A. 

Note that the interval skips occurring in this bass line are 4ths and 5ths, w hich arc consid¬ 
ered very strong. These intervals are most commonly used for skips within a bass line that 
otherwise moves by scalew ise intervals. 



When trying to fit chords between a melody and a scalewise bass line, it will often be 
necessary to use a chord that is inverted over its third, fifth, or seventh in the hass, in 
order to stay diatonic to the key. This is another tvpc of slash chord, as it is w ritten with 
a slash in the chord symbol. For example. “C/G" means to place a C major triad over G 
(its fifth) in the bass. 


So when choosing chords to fit between the meloch and bass line, we’ll not only be consider* 
ing which triad is implied by the melody (as in the previous section of this chapter), but also we’ll 
sec if the bass note at that point has a useful relationship to the triad (i.c.. is it the root, third, 
fifth, etc.). If the bass note is a chord tone other than the root, then this could imply a slash-chord 
harmonization. 

With all these points in mind, let’s now look at an arrangement of the organ intro for “A 
Winter Shade of Pale." This shows the chord symbols fined between the melody and bass line, 
and how these chords have been fleshed out in the right-hand part (including some counterpoint- 
type, secondary melody fragments). 

A Whiter Shade of Pole 
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Let’s take a closer look at the chord symbols and arranging choices in “A U"hiter Shade of 
Pale": 

Measure 1, beat I: The C major triad (tonic chord of the key) is the logical diatonic chord 
choice, given the melody note of E and the C in the bass. 

Measure I, beat 3: The diatonic triad containing both the melody note (E) and the bass note 
(B) is E minor, so the slash chord Etn/B would have been an option here. 
However, the composers went with the more tense-sounding C/B chord 
(i.c., continuing with the upper C triad, but now over B in the bass). This 
i* dissonant due to the half step (plus tw o octases) between the C (in the C 
major triad) and the B in the bass (implying a major seventh chord, placed 
o'er the seventh). This tension is an artistic judgment call and is gcncraliy 
okay, presided it resolves by the next chord (which it docs here). 

Measure 2, beat 1: The A minor triad is the logical diatonic chord choice, given the melody 
note of E and the A in the bass. Also, the melody note on beat 2 is C, 
which is the third of the chord. 

Measure 2, beat 3: The melody note C on beat 3, together with the melody note E on beat 
4 and the bass note G. all outline a C major chord inserted oser its fifth 
(G) in the bass. 

Measure 3, beat 1: The F major triad is the logical diatonic chord choice, given the melody 
note of A and the F in the bass. 

Measure 3, beat 3: The diatonic triad containing both the melody note (A) and the hass note 
(E) is A minor, which placed oser its fifth in the bass creates the slash 
chord Am/E. (Recall that in the similar circumstance of measure I. the 
Em/B chord was an option.) 

Measure 4. beat I: The D minor triad is the logical diatonic chord choice, given the melody 
note of F (ornamented with the sixteenth-note E) and the D in the bass" 

Measure 4. beat 3: The diatonic mad containing both the melody note F and the bass note 
C is F major, which placed over its fifth in the bass creates the slash chord 
F/C. In the bass, the eighth-note run (C-D-E-F) is used to connect to 
the G in the next measure. 

Measure 5, beat 1: The G major triad is the logical diatonic chord choice, given the melody 
note of B and the bass note of G. 

Measure 5, beat 3: The combination of B and F (melody and bass) is not present in a diatonic 
triad (except for the rarely used MI diminished), but is present in the G7 
chord. The G/F here implies a dominant seventh chord inverted over 
its seventh, a chord that often moves to the next chord by a descending 
half step in the bass (as in this case). (Sec Chapter 12 for more about 
dominant-chord functionality.) 

Measure 6, beat I: The E minor triad is the logical diatonic chord choice, given the melody 
note of G (ornamented with the sixteenth-note F) and the E in the bass. 
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Measure 6, beat 3: The diatonic triad containing both the melody note G and the bass note 
D is G major, so the slash chord G/D would have been an option here. 
However, the composers went with the dominant chord G7/D to lead 
more strongly to the following C chord. The melody note F (the seventh 
of the G7 chord) appears twice during beats 3 and 4. 

Measure 7. beat 1: Here the harmony feels like it should move back to the tonic chord, given 
the preceding dominant chord. .Although the melody note on beat 1 is F, 
it quickly resolves to F. (the third of the C chord) on the next eighth note. 
So with the C in the bass, this implies a Csu*4 chord lasting for half a beat, 
before rcsolsing to the C chord. In practice we just show the C chord 
symbol for two beats, with the understanding that this chord is suspended 
for the short duration of the F in the melody. .Also, in this arrangement 
the bass moves to E (briefly implying a C/E chord) on beat 2. 

Measure 7. beat 3: The F major tnad is the logical diatonic chord choice, given the melody 
note of A and the F in the bass. .A counterpoint line of C-D-E-F, in 
eighth notes, has also been added to support the main melody. 

Measure 8, beat 1: The default assumption here is a G major chord, given the G in both the 
melody and bass. .Abo, the G (V ) chord is useful here to lead back to the 
tonic (I) chord in the next section. .Although there is a unison between the 
melody and bass, it is made more interesting by the eighth-note counter¬ 
point line (B-C-D-E) under the main melody. 

Measure 8, beat 3: The diatonic mads containing both the melody note F and the bass 
note .A are F major and D minor. In this situation, where the bass line 
is ascending, the major chord (inverted ewer its third) sounds stronger 
than the minor chord (inverted over its fifth), so we go with the F/.A slosh 
chord. 

Measure 8, beat 4: There is an extra bass note (B) here to lead back to the C at the start of 
the next section. This suggests a busier chord rhythm, with chords falling 
on beats 3 and 4 in this measure. -As in measure 5, the combination of B 
and F most often suggests a G7 dominant chord. This time, with B in the 
bass, the resulting slash chord symbol is G7/B. 


Procol Harums “.A Whiter Shade of Pale" has become 
one of the most enduring rock songs of all rime, not 
least because of Matthew Fishers classically-influenced 
organ part on the recording. Originally released in 1967, 
it topped the charts in several countries and went on to 
become the most-plavcd record ever in the L’K (accord¬ 
ing to a 2004 survey'). The song has since been covered liy 
hundreds of artists, including Eric Clapton. Joe Cocker, 
Willie Nelson, and Michael Bolton. 



Procol liarutn 
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COUNTERPOINT BASICS 

As mentioned atthe outset of this chapter, counterpoint is the use of tw o (or more) separate melody 
lines played simultaneously. Classical counterpoint melodies (for example, the left- and right- 
hand piano parts in a Bach two-pan invention) will generally have the following characteristics: 

• Both lines will be of equal melodic importance (i.e.. one line should not be subsidiary to 
the other). 

• Each melodic line should make sense and stand on its own. 

• The two melodic lines must fit together in a way that implies the harmonic structure of 
the piece. 

• The intervals created between the melodic lines will usually be consonant. Any dissonant 
intervals used will normally be resolved afrerwardv 

For our first counterpoint example, we'll start with a well-known melody to w hich we will fit 
a counterpoint line. Here's an excerpt from the traditional song “Abide with Me" 


Abide with Me 



To add a simple counterpoint, we’ll compose a line with rhythms identical to those of the first 
melody (this is sometimes referred to as a 1:1 rhythmic ratio). Also, we’ll emphasize consonant 
intervals between the melodics (such as 3rds and 6ths) and avoid melodic intervals larger than a 
6th in the counterpoint line, as show n in the following example: 


Abide with Me 



Now it’s time to take a closer look at this counterpoint line and the intervals it creates with the 
first melody. As the line is written in the bass clef, we can also consider the harmonic implications 
(Le., chord symbols) of the counterpoint line. 

Measure I: Here the line moves in sealewise steps below the first melody, resulting in 3nls 
(plus two octaves) between the two lines. The harmonic implication is a C/E 
chord on beat 1, and an F chord on beat 3. 

Measure 2: Here the line uses tw o ascending 4ths, separated by a descending 2nd. After beat 
I, this results in 6ths (plus one octave) between the two lines. The harmonic 
implication is an F chord on beat I, and an F/A chord on beat 3. 
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Measure 3: Here the line uses a descending 6th, which is normally the largest interval that 
would be used in this type of counterpoint. Note the smaller 2nds before and 
after this larger interval, which help us to "digest" this larger interval. This 
results in a 6th (plus one octave) and a 3rd (plus two octaves) between the two 
lines. The harmonic implication is an F/C chord on beat 1. and a C/E chord on 
beat 5. 

Measure 4: In the last measure, the counterpoint line is in unison with the first melody 
(implying an F chord). This typically occurs at the end of a piece. 

Our next counterpoint example features contrasting rhythms between the two melodies (i.e., 
no longer a 1:1 rhythmic ratio). This is an excerpt from Invention So. I f iu .1 Minor byJ.S. Bach, 
the most famous classical composer to use counterpoint techniques. This example uses rbytbtne 
disfiuement. w hich is typical of more sophisticated counterpoint. For example, in measure 1 in 
the treble clef, we have two beats of sixteenth notes followed by two beats of eighth notes, and 
this rhythmic pattern is then repeated (or displaced) two beats later in the bass clef. 



Note the elegant way the two melodic lines fit together, and that each melody makes sense 
and sounds musical on its own. Also, a lot of consonant intervals <3rds and 6ths, plus one or two 
octaves) arc created vertically between the two melodic lines. Now we II take a doscr look at this 
example, including the harmonic implications. 

Measure 1: In the treble def, during beat 1 the notes collectively form an A minor triad, and 
during beat 2 the notes collectively (together with the G* in the bass def) form 
an E" dominant chord. This harmonic implication (Am-E /) is then repeated 
during beats 3-4. As with all the measures in this example, sixteenth notes arc 
used in the right hand on beats 1-2 and in the left hand on beats 3-4. while 
eighth notes arc used in the right hand on beats 3-4 and in the left hand on beats 
1-2: Examples of rhythmic displacement. 

Measure 2: As in measure 1, the harmonic implication is Am (beats 1 and 3) and E il>eats 
2 and 4). This time the right hand rests on beat 4, which ends the melodic 
phrase. 
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Measure 3: Between both parts during beats 1-2, the notes collectively form an A minor 
triad (with the brief implication of an Am7 chord, due to the G in the treble clef 
on the last sixteenth note of beat 2). Then betw cen both parts during beats 3-4, 
the notes collectively form a D minor triad (with the brief implication of a Dm? 
chord, due to the C in the bass clef on the last sixteenth note of beat 4). 

Measure 4: Between both parts during beats 1-2, the notes collectively form a G7 dominant 
chord, and because the note B occurs in the low er pan of the bass clef on beat I. 
wc could say that a G7/B chord is implied. Then between both pans during beats 
3-4, the notes collectively form a C major triad (with the brief implication of a 
Cmaj7 chord, due to the B in the bass clef on the last sixteenth note of beat 4). 



You too can write your ow n counterpoint melodies! Start off with a simple four- or eight- 
measure melodic phrase, with rhythmic values no smaller than eighth notes (at least for 
now ). Make sure that the last melody note (probably falling on beat 1 or beat 3 of the last 
measure) is the tonic of the key. Then create a counterpoint line to the first melody, using 
the same rhythms (i.c., a 1:1 rhvthmic ratio, as in “Abide with .Me"). Also, make sure to 
use consonant intervals (especially 3rds and 6ths) between the counterpoint and the first 
melody tine, and finish on the tonic of the key below the last note in the first melody 
(creating a unison interval). WTicn you have written a few of these simpler counterpoint 
examples, you can move on to some pieces using different rhvthmic relationships between 
the melodies. Oh. and don’t forget to listen to some Bach stuff. His inventions, chorales, 
and fugues arc a good place to start. Counterpoint doesn't get any better than that! 


Counterpoint Isn't Just for Classltal Muslt 

Aihough counterpoint woi mode famous by the &o?oq-* composer Johonn Sebostion 
Boch. tK.» composaionof technique is olio uted «n venovt pop, fozi, ond muucol 
theater styles 


In the progressive rock era of die early 1970s, bands such os Yes, Gentle Gioni, 
and Gryphon mode significant me of counterpoint 

Notable viogts of counterpoint m jozz Include works by Ston Get* Gerry 
Mulligan. M MoSmon, ond the improvisations of pianist Denny Zeitlin 

tn die world of musical theater, songs from Sweeney bdd (Stephen Sondheim), 
let Miserable* (CkiudeM<het Sc hen berg! ond la Cogs ovr forte* lltrry 
Herman) feoture various types of counterpoint. 



Stephen Sondheim 
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CHAPTER 1 1 

FIVE-PART CHORDS 


What's Ahead: 

• Creating five-part chords 

• Five-part chord alterations 

• Major and minor add9 chords 


CREATING FIVE-PART CHORDS 

Following on from the four-part chords explained in Chapter 7, we're now going to derive some 
jkre-part chords (i.e.. chords containing five notes)- Most five-pan chords arc ninth chords, with 
the fifth note of the chord being the interval of a 9th above the root- The most common five-part 
chords used in pop and jazz styles arc the major ninth, major 6/9, minor ninth , minor/mapr ninth, 
minor 6/9, dominant ninth, and suspended dominant ninth chords. Again, we will build each chord 
up from the root, using specific intervals as follows: 



C 014)9 C$ Cm9 Cm$ C9 C9»u*4 

h !i ii” -If >*§ •#“ 'II 1r 


These chords are formed by building the following intervals above the root: 


major ninth chord: 

major 6/9 chord: 

minor ninth chord: 

minor/major ninth chord: 

minor 6/9 chord: 

dominant ninth chord: 

suspended dominant ninth chord: 


major 3rd. perfect 5th, major 7th, major 9th 
major 3rd. perfect 5th. major 6th, major 9th 
minor 3rd, perfect 5th, minor 7th. major 9th 
minor 3rd, perfect 5th, major 7th, major 9th 
minor 3rd, perfect 5th, major 6th. major 9th 
major 3rd, perfect 5th, minor 7th, major 9th 
perfect 4th. perfect 5th, minor 7th, major 9th 



As with the four-part chord symbols we saw in Chapter 7. some of these five-part chord 
symbols have just a letter name and one or more numbers (i.e.. “C$” and “C9"). In this 
case, if the first number is less than “7" (as in “CS"), the chord has a major quality, other¬ 
wise the chord has a dominant quality. Again, be careful to distinguish between interval 
descriptions and chord descriptions: For example, the minor ninth chord contains the 
interval of a major 9th from the root up to the ninth. 
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Some other points to be aware of regarding these chords: 

• The chord symbol “Cm9(maj7)* has a suffix that refers to both minor and major, simi¬ 
lar to the "Cm(maj7>" symbol we saw- in Chapter 7. The minor part (“m”) refers to the 
interval of a minor 3rd from the root up to the third, and the major part ( “maj") refers 
to the interval of a major 7th from die root up to the seventh. 

• The suspended dominant ninth chord (C9sus4) is a dominant ninth chord in w hich the 
third (E) has been replaced by the fourth (F); it's similar to the suspended dominant 
seventh chord we saw back in Chapter 7, 

You'll notice that each chord on Track 53 (first section) contains an interval of a major 
9th from the root up to the ninth. All ninth chords will contain the note that is a major 
9th above the root, with the exception of some altered dominant chords that we'll sec 
later in this chapter. While it is technically possible to alter the ninth (i.e-t add a minor or 
augmented 9th) of a non-dominant chord, the results w ill not Ik useful, at least for the vast 
majorin' of Western music styles. So... I recommend that you don’t do this on any music 
that you’re getting paid for! 

Now its time for another general rule about chords.- The larger the chord is (i.c., the more 
notes it has), the less likely it is to be played as a simple vertical stack of pitches. This applies 
especially to five-pan (and larger) chords. For example, let’s say we saw a “Cmaj9“ chord symbol 
in a mng and we played it as in the example on Track 53. Well, although this would be techni¬ 
cally correct, it would not sound especially interesting or stylistic. So we need to get beyond just 
the simple spelling of the chord (important as that is), and get to Icnosv how the chord might be 
voiced in a real-world situation. 

In the last chapter, we were introduced to some upper-structure triad voicings for four-pan 
chords used to harmonize a melody. Upper structures arc also very useful for voicing five-pan 
chords in contemporary styles. For instance, one can build an upper four-pan chord from the 
third or fifth of the original five-pan chord. Let’s hear this principle at work on some five-pan 
chords in the key of Es> major 


trmfcsa 

d>l*l 

In each measure above, the first chord is a five-pan chord (except in measure 3) and the 
second chord is an upper structure, which when placed over the root of the first chord creates 
the chord quality needed. So why do wc have a Gm7 (instead of a five-pan Gm9) at the stan of 
measure 3? Well, we’re about to use these chords in a song in the key of E>. and while we could 
build a minor ninth chord from G (which is the 3rd scale degree of the key), the ninth of this 
chord would be the note A, which is not contained within the key of Ei>. This would not be a 
problem in jazzier or more sophisticated styles, but will most likely be an issue in more commer¬ 
cial situations. So to avoid this problem wc just have a four-part Gm7 chord in measure 3, with 
its upper-structure Bi> major triad. 

We can comment further on each chord and its upper structure as follows: 

Measure 1: The Cm7 is an upper structure built from the third of Ehmaj9. 

Measure 2: The A>maj7 is an upper structure built from the third of Fm9. 
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Measure 3: The B> triad is an upper structure built from the third of Gm7. 

Measure 4: The Cm7 is an upper structure built from the third of Atmaj9. 

Measure 5: The Fm7 is an upper structure built from the fifth of B^*?sus4. 

All of the upper structures arc shown in root position—except for the last chord, w here the 
F minor seventh chord (upper structure from the B* suspended dominant ninth chord) is in third 
inversion. When applying these upper-structure voicing* to a song, we can invert and voice lead 
them as necessary to ensure smooth movement between chords. 

Next we’re going to look at an excerpt from the '70s pop ballad "Make It with You," by Bread. 
This is in the key of Ei> and uses the five-part chord symbols shown in the previous example. 

Moke It with You 

Oa^Gotn 

E’mayJ__ E»uuj9 



lot ihc «Ji - 


I m*> he climb • in* co— m - 


WJfW 

Now we’re going to create a simple piano comping (or accompaniment) part for this song using 
upper-structure voicing* to interpret the chord symbols. 
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Note that there are two lines of chord symbols in "Make It with You. The bottom line 
contains the slash chord svmbols. showing each upper structure over its new bass note 
(for example, in measure f the Gm7 chord has been placed over & in the bass). The top 
line shows the composite chord symbols (for example, in measure I the E>maj9 chord has 
been created by placing the Gm" chord over Eh in the bass). N'otc the inversions used in 
the treble-clef part: The upper C»m7 in measure I is in second inversion, leading to the 
upper Fm7 in measure 2 in third inversion, and so on. 




Check all of the previous chords and voicings against Track 53 (section starting 0:19) to 
see how each composite symbol has been voiced using the appropriate upper structure. 

FIVE-PART CHORD ALTERATIONS 

An .ilterrj five-pan chord is a chord in which the fifth and/or ninth havc/has been raised or 
lowered by a half step. In Chapter 7 we saw that altered four-pan chords had the fifth either 
sharped or flatted (leaving the definitive third and seventh of the chord intact) and w e noted that 
we could alter the fifth on major seventh, minor seventh, and dominant seventh chords (as on 
Track 42). Similarly, we can alter the fifth (without altering the ninth) on major ninth, minor 
ninth, and dominant ninth chords. However, only three tvpcs of ninth chords with altered fifths 
ate in common usage: The minor ninth with flatted fifth and the dominant ninth with either 
flatted or sharped fifth. 

As mentioned earlier, the only time we w ill alter the ninth within a chord (at least in conven¬ 
tional Western harmony) is on dominant chords. The altered ninth can be the only alteration, or 
it can be combined with an altered fifth. ..... . 

The following example, showing five-part altered chords, is divided into three parts: I he 
first pan is for five-pan chords with an altered fifth only (as mentioned above, only three of these 
chords arc in common usage). The second pan is for five-pan chords with an altered ninth; these 
will onlv be dominant chords. The third pan is for five-pan chords with an altered fifth and 
altered ninth: again, these will only be dominant chords. 

C«n*5 C9 k 5 C9»5 09 C7»* C?t| C7j| C7$ C?|f 



These five-pan altered chords can be summarized as follow* 

PART I (five-pan chords with altered fifth) 

• minor ninth chords: In measure l, the fifth is lowered by a half step to Gb. creating 

the Cm9b5 chord. 

• dominant ninth chords: In measure 2. the fifth is lowered by a half step to Gb, creating 

the C9b5 chord. 

In measure 3. the fifth is raised by a half step to Gf, creating 
the C9J5 chord. 


PART 2 (five-pan chords with altered ninth) 

• dominant chords: In measure 4, the ninth is low ered by a half step to Db. creat¬ 

ing the C7b9 chord. 

In measure 5, the ninth is raised by a half step to D*. creating 
the C7*9 chord. 
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PART 3 (five-part chords with altered fifth and altered ninth) 

• dominant chords: In measure 6. the fifth is lowered by a half step to G». and the 

ninth is lowered by half step to D», creating the CT It chord. 

In measure 7, the fifth is lowered by a half step to O, and the 
ninth is raised by half step to Dl, creating the C7f? chord. 

In measure 8. the fifth is raised by a half step to G*. and the 
ninth is low ered by half step to D>. creating the C7$ chord. 

In measure 9, the fifth is raised by a half step to G*. and the 
ninth is raised by half step to D*. creating the C7ij chord. 

Some other points to be aware of regarding these fis c-part altered chords: 

• .Although all combinations of altered fifths and ninths on the dominant chord (measures 
6-9) are available, in practice the combination of a flatted fifth and sharped ninth (as in 
C7$) is used less frequently than the other combinations. 

• On altered chords, the flatted fifth (“b5") is sometimes written as a sharped eleventh 
(“111”), and the sharped fifth <“J5") is sometimes written as a flatted thirteenth (“>13") 
These terms are considered interchangeable within chord symbols. (Sec Chapter 16 for 
more information on larger chords with elevenths and thirteenths.) 

• Sometimes you will see the chord-symbol suffix ‘"alt" (as in the chord symbol "CTalt"). 
This means that all altered fifths and ninths are available to use at the player’s discre¬ 
tion. In many cases a good response to this symbol is to use a dominant seventh with 
sharped ninth and sharped fifth chord (i.c.. “C’alt” is interpreted as C7|j), unless 
another combination of alterations is suggested by the musical context. 

• Most of the altered dominant chords shown here arc commonly used in pzz and in the 
jazzier pop/R&B styles—except for the dominant ninth with altered fifth (measures 
2-3) which is more prevalent in Broadway and show runes. This chord also implies a 
vboU’tone stalt (more about this in Chapter 17). 

We saw earlier in this chapter that larger chords are not normally voiced in the same way as 
their stacks are literally spelled. Instead, upper-structure \ airings arc often used to apply these 
chords in real-world contexts. Well, this is also true of five-part altered chords. With this in 
mind, our next excerpt is from the Leon Russell classic “This Masquerade" (recorded by George 
Benson, among others). We’ll look at the chords and upper-structure voicings used for an eight- 
measure section of the verse. The original chord symbols arc a mix of triads, four-part and 
five-pan chords, including some altered dominant chords. First of all we’ll investigate the upper 
structures available on some of these chords. 


FsHraj?) A>- Fm7 A k 8* Dm?*} 



D*9 Fm>3 Gm? B* C7*$ Eiwy>5 C?if B>m*S 
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In each measure on the previous page, the first chord is a literal spelling of the symbol used 
in the song (cither a four- or five-pan chord), and the second chord is an upper structure which, 
when placed over die root of the first chord, creates the chord quality needed. We can comment 
on each chord and upper structure as follows: 

Measure 1: The A> augmented triad is an upper structure built from the third of the 
Fm(maj7) chord (refer to Track 37. measure 6). 

Measure 2: The Ah major triad is an upper structure built from die third of the Fm" chord 
(refer to Track 53. section starting 0:19, measure 6). 

Measure 3: The Dm7t>5 chord is an upper structure built from the third of the Bh9 chord 
(refer to Track 53, first section, measure 6). 

Measure 4: The Fm7s5 chord is an upper structure built from the third of the Dh9 chord 
(refer to Track 53, first section, measure 6). 

Measure 5: The Bh major triad is an upper structure built from the third of the Gm7 chord 
(refer to Track 53. section starting 0:19, measure 3). 

Measure 6: The Emaj'?5 chord (refer to Track 42. measure 2) is an upper structure built 
from the third of the C7‘? chord (refer to Track 54. first section, measure 9). 
The top note is shown as Eh. rather than D», for consistency with die songs key 
signature of Ah major. 

Measure 7: The Bhm7»5 chord is an upper structure built from the seventh of the C7»y 
chord (refer to Track 54. first section, measure 8). This particular upper struc¬ 
ture is used in second inversion (whereas all the others arc in root position). 

Next we have the leadshcct from "This Masquerade," which includes the chord symbols from 
the previous example. 



Now we’re going to create a piano comping part for this song (in a simple Latin/pop sa le) 
using upper-structure voicings to interpret the chord symbols. 
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Again there arc two lino of chord symbols showing both the composite and the slash 
chord symbols. The first chord is simply an F minor triad, so we have shown the slash 
chord symbol “Fm/F to indicate that the F minor triad has been placed over its root .All 
of the other chord symbols arc four- or five-part, and for these, either triad or four-pan 
upper structures have been used. For example; 

• In measure 2 the Al> augmented triad has been placed over F in the bass, creating the 
FmfmajT) chord. 

• In measure 8 the EmajTto chord has been placed over C in the bass, creating the 
C7j? chord. 



Again, note the inversions used in the treble-clef part: For example, the upper B*m ?5 at the 
end of measure 8 is in second inversion to voice lead smoothly from the upper Emaj/»5 in root 
position. 

Cheek the above chords and voicing* against those on Track 54 (section starting 0:27) to 
see how each composite symbol has Ixren voiced using the appropriate upper structure. 

MAJOR AND MINOR ADD9 CHORDS 

A major or minor add9 chord is the result of adding a ninth to a major or minor triad. This is 
equivalent to a major or minor ninth chord (refer to Track 53. measures l and 3), but with the 
sev enth omitted. Here are examples of major and minor add*) chords: 



There arc two basic configurations shown for these add9 chords. In measures 1 and 3 the 
ninth is shown as a major *>th above the root, and in measures 2 and 4 the ninth is shown as a 
major 2nd above the root. Functionally the note D is really a ninth on these chords, even if it is 
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voiced just above the root (although you may sometimes sec the more colloquial chord symbol 
“CIadd2" used in this situation). Another variation on the add9 chord is to omit the third—some¬ 
times written as “Cadd9(omit 3rd)" or *Cadd9(no3rd).’ This is equivalent to the Csu*2 chord we 
heard on Track 29. 

These add9 chords are commonly used in pop styles, especially ballads. Here’s a leadshecet 
excerpt from the James Ingram ballad “Just Once," w hich uses add9 chords together with some 
other four- and five-pan chords. 





Again we’ll create a piano comping part (this time in a pop ballad style) using a mix of add9 
chords and upper-structure voicings to interpret the chord symbols. 


We can comment on the voicings used as follows: 

• Add9 chords with the ninth placed next to the root bas e been used for the Cadd9 and 
Am(add9) chords in measures I and 4. 

• Four-pan upper structures have been used cm the Fmaj9 (building an Am7 from the 
third) and Am9 (building a Crnaj? from the third) in measures 1 and 2. 

• Triad upper structures have been used on the Em7 (building a Ci triad from the third) 
and Dtn7 (building an F triad from the third) in measures 2, 3. and 4. 

• The G/F in measure 3 is a slash chord: a G7 inverted over its seventh in the bass. 

This mix of add9 chords and triad/four-part upper structures is a typical contemporary 
sound. 
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CHAPTER 12 

THE ll-V-l PROGRESSION 


What'f Ah*ad: 

• Diatonic solfege and resolutions in major keys 

• The II-V-I progression in major lees’s 

• Chromatic solfeg and resolutions in minor keys 

• The II-V-I progression in minor keys 

• Combining II-V-I progressions from major and minor keys 


DIATONIC SOLFEGE AND RESOLUTIONS IN MAJOR KEYS 

Solfrgr is a system of syllables we can use to label the pitches in a major scale. One famous solfege 
user was Julie Andrews in The Sound of Musk. You may have encountered solfege syllables if you 
have studied ear training or sightsinging. Although these syllables arc really just Labeling tools, 
they help us understand the resolutions that occur w ithin a scale or key. Here is a C major scale 
shown with solfege syllables assigned to each pitch within the scale: 




The solfege system was first introduced by Guido of Arezzo, Italy, during the early part of 
the 11th century . He noticed that each line of the hymn Ur qutant Uxis began on a differ¬ 
ent degree of the scale. This prompted him to assign the first syllable of each Latin phrase 
used in the hymn to each scale degree in succession. 


What we will sec is that each of these scale degrees has a unique active or resting property 
with respect to the tonic of the key (or DO). These properties are fundamental to understanding 
how melodies and chord progressions work in many Western music styles. The solfege syllables 
work in all keys using a movable DO system; in other words, DO can be assigned to the tonic of 
any key and the active and resting properties will work in exactly the same way. Every major scale 
degree has these properties: 

DO: This is the tonic or “home base 1 * of the major key we are using, and so this scale de¬ 
gree is the most restful or “resolved" within the major scale. 

RE: This is an active tone that generally wants to resolve down by a whole step to DO (or 
up to MI). 

MI: This is a resting tone within the major scale; it is very definitive, as it clearly signifies 
a major-key quality. 

FA: This is an active tone that normally wants to resolve down by a half step to MI. 

Because the half step is verv strong and "leading," FA is a very active tone w ithin the 
key. 

SO: This is another resting tone within the major scale; SO has a very stable quality. SO 
is also written as SOL in more formal/classical circles. 
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LA: This is an active tone that generally wants to resolve down by a whole step to SO (or 
up to DO via TI). 

TI: This is another acm e tone which normally w ants to resolve up to DO by half step. 

These properties can be summarized as follows: 

• DO. ML and SO arc the resting or “resolved" tones of the major scale. 

• RK and I.A arc mildly active, as they resolve to adjacent resting tones by a whole step. 

• FA and TI are very active, as they resolve to adjacent resting tones by a half step. 

We can therefore say that the main acthe-to-restjng resolutions within a major key arc: 

• RE down to DO (by w hole step): 

• FA down to MI (by half step): 

• LA down to SO (by whole step); 

• TI up to DO (by half step). 

Listen for these resolutions on Track 56: 



THE ll-V-l PROGRESSION IN MAJOR KEYS 

A ll-V-l progression ts a series of chords built from the 2nd. 5th, and 1st degrees of the key. Back 
in Chapter 7 we derived the four-part chords that were diatonic to the key of C major (refer to 
Track 38 (. If we sjmply extract the chords built on the 2nd, 5th, and 1st scale degrees from this 
series of four-pan chords, w e get the following (notice that there are two forms of I chord shown; 
these are often used interchangeably in jazz): 


Dm? 07 Cmaj? C* 



It turns out that, when using four-pan (or larger) chords, this progression is uniquely good 
at defining the key to our car. as it prorides the critical active-to-rcsting resolutions <FA—All and 
TI-DO) within tike key. This is significant in jazz and ja/-/.-influenced styles in which the music 
often moves through different momentary keys during the course of a tunc. The definition 
provided by these resolutions helps us keep track of w here the tunc is going—a very good thing 
for all you aspiring jazz musicians out there! 

In Chapter ~ we saw that it was the third 
and seventh of each four-pan chord that helps 
define the chord quality (i.e., major seventh, 
minor seventh, etc.) to our ear. Lets now take 
another look at this II-V-1 progression in C 
major (using the major seventh form of the I 
chord) just isolating the thirds and sevenths of 
the chords in the treble clef (what I call a “7-3" iw/wg). with the root of each chord in the bass 
clef. 
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\\c can make the following observation* about this Il-V-1 progression in major. 

• The third and seventh of each chord completely define the minor sev enth, dominant 
seventh, and major seventh chord qualities (refer to Chapter 7 and Track 37). 

• This progression enables us to move betw een DO and T1 of the key (from the Him 
chord to the V7 chord) and between FA and Ml of the key (from the \ 5 chord to the 
Imaj7 chord). Both of the leading half steps in the major scale arc used, which is the 
most efficient way to let our ear know w hich key we arc in. 

• The root movement of the U-V-I progression (D-G-C in this case) uses a strong and 
leading circle*of-fifths motion (see Chapter 3). 

Jaza tunes make frequent use of Il-V-1 progressions and partial ll-\-I progressions (for 
example, the II-V. the V-l, or just the V chord). This can occur within the key signature o! the 
song, and also within different momentary Lev's used in the harmony. In this chapter we 11 begin 
to see these concepts at work in some classic jazz tunes. In Chapter 18 we II explore the concept 
of momentary key's in more detail. 

Our first song example in this chapter is the jazz standard “Misty,” which uses II—\ -I harmony 
in major keys. Here's a Icadsheet for the verse of this song: 

Misty Wo-d. by 



We can summarize the complete and partial II-V-I progressions in “Misty. 

Complete: Btm7-Et7-Abmaj7 (measures 2-3) is a II-V-I in the momentary key of 

At. 

Partial (Il-V): Atm7-Dt7 (measure 4) is a II-V in the momentary key of Gfr. 

Fm7-Bt7 (measure 6) is a II-V in the overall key of the song (E». 
Partial (V only): The G7, C7. and FT chords (measures 7 and 8) arc V chords in the 
momentary keys of C, F. and Bt, respectively. 

The B»7 chord in measure 8baV chord in the overall key of the song 
(Et). 
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In addition to the ll-Y’-I chords in major, “Misty" has a substitute chord: The Cm7 chord 
[—j in measure 5 can be considered a substitute for an Ehmaj7 chord (a 17-/or-/ substitution in 

^ J the key of FJ> major). This is l»ased on the principle that the II-V-I chords are definitive 

chords within a key (once the harmony gets to four-part chords or above) and that other 
available chords can be understood as substitutes for these definitive chords. We’ll discuss 
these substitute relationships more fully in Chapter 13. 



There are tu o different wavs that we can use solfcg when w orking with this type of song, 
w hich can be termed movtabU DO and fixtJ DO. 

• Using the former, we move DO around to the tonic of each momentary key. For exam¬ 


ple, we start out with EJ> as DO because we are in the key of Eh. Then we reassign DO 
to Ai> in measures 2-3, as we have changed to the momentary key of Ah. and so on. 

* Using the latter, we keep DO assigned to the tonic of the tune (Eh in this case) through¬ 
out. We then use chromatic solfcgc syllables (extra syllables for pitches not within the 
key signature) to deal with any momentary key changes that occur. 

Jaw musicians and educators often prefer the second approach for standards, as the key 
signature of the tunc still exerts a significant influence over the tong as a whole (most 
typically in the melody), even though momentary key changes may occur in the harmony. 
More on momentary keys is coming in Chapter 18. 

CHROMATIC SOLFEGE AND RESOLUTIONS IN MINOR KEYS 

Diatonic solfcgc works fine if we stay within a major key, but we’ll need to introduce syllables for 
the other (chromatic) pitches if w e arc in a minor key, or if w e use the fixed DO approach outlined 
above. Chromatic solfcgc syllables have enharmonically equivalent names, similar to enharmonic 
note names for sharps and flats. For example, the notes C* and Di> arc the same pitch, but we 
would use one name or the other depending on whether we were actually sharping the note C or 
flatting the note D. Similarly, w e will use a different chromatic solfcgc syllable if we arc sharping 
DO than w e will if w e are flatting RE- This concept w ill then w ork in all keys. The following 
examples show all of the chromatic solfcgc syllables, in between the diatonic solfcgc syllables (and 
with DO still assigned to C). 


Ascending tyflobfct 



DO Dl RE HI Ml FA FI SO SI LA U Tl DO 
Descending *yteb4»: 



DOT! TELA LE SO SE FA Ml ME RE M DO 



Note that the syllables for the sharped pitches all end with the vowel “i." pronounced “ee" 
(as in “dee," “rcc." etc.), and that the syllables for the flatted pitches end with the vowel 
“c," pronounced "ay" (as in “cay,” "by," etc.)—with the exception of the flatted RE which 
becomes RA (pronounced “rah”). Again, don't forget that this works in all keys (not just O! 
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In Chapter 9 we derived all of the minor scales (natural, harmonic, melodic) and saw how 
lhe>' were used within a minor key. In the next section we'll take a closer look at these scales from 
a chromatic-solfcgc point of view. We’ll start with the harmonic minor scale, as this scale is a 
uniquely important source for the active-to* resting resolutions within a minor key, and w ill help 
us to develop the definitive Il-V-I chord progression in minor. Later we'll use the melodic and 
natural minor scales to derive useful alternative options for the I chord. 

Here is die harmonic minor scale built from the tonic of C. with solfege syllables attached 
(including chromatic syllables where needed): 

C hormeoie minor 

4 ^ - 5 >- “ " 

DO RE ME FA SO IE TI DO 

When comparing this harmonic minor scale to the major scale shown earlier, we can see 
that: 

• .ME (the flatted 3rd degree) has replaced MI (the 3rd degree). 

• LE (the flatted 6th degree) has replaced LA (the 6th degree). 

ME replaces MI in all of the minor scales, and ME therefore becomes an important new 
resting tone in a minor key. LE enables us to resolve into the resting tone SO by a half step 
(which was not possible in a major key), therefore LE becomes an important new active 
tone in a minor key. TI is still as active in minor as it was in major (i.e., resolving up to 
DO) and enables us to derive a dominant chord (containing a major 3rd above the root) 
built from SO, to lead back to the tonic—more about this in a moment. 

Whether the minor scale degrees arc in all the minor scales (like ME) or in just some of 
them (LE is only in the natural and harmonic minor scales, and Tl is only in the harmonic 
and melodic minor scales), we can still use these scale degrees as needed within a minor 
key, as a whole, without worrying about which minor scale each particular scale degree 
may have come from. Believe it or not, this makes life much easier! 

So the main active and resting properties for minor ket’s and minor scale degrees can be 
summarized as follows: 

• DO. ME, and SO are resting tones of the minor scales, 

• RE and FA are mildly active, as they resolve down to adjacent resting tones by whole 
steps. (Although RE can resolve up to ME by a half step, this resolution is not as strong 
as the other half-step resolutions.) 

• LE is very active, as it resolves down by half step to an adjacent resting tone (SO). 

• TI is very active (just like it is in major), as it revolves up to the tonic (DO) by a half step. 
We can therefore say that the main active-to-rcsting resolutions within a minor key are: 

• RE down to DO (by w hole step); 

• FA down to ME (by whole step); 

• LE down to SO (by half step); 

• TI up to DO (by half step). 
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You can listen to these minor-key resolutions on Track 57. 


DO RE-DO FA - ME LE-SO 71 - DO 

For completeness we should add a couple more scale degree properties available within 

the natural and melodic minor scales: 

• TE (the flatted 7th degree from the natural minor scale) is mildly active, as it can 
resolve up to DO by a whole step. 

• LA (the 6th degree from the melodic minor scale) is mildly active, as it can 
resolve down to SO by a whole step (in the same way it does in a major key). 

If II-V-I PROGRESSION IN MINOR KEYS 

Phew! Now that all that’s out of the way. we can use these new scale degrees to create definitive 
1I-V-1 progressions in minor keys. When creating the ll-V-I progression in minor, there are two 
guiding principles we should bear in mind: 

1) The resulting chords should sound different than their major counterparts (for example, 
the II chord in minor should sound different from the II chord in major). 

2) The movement between chords should make good use of the active-to-resting resolu¬ 
tions in minor, and in particular the new LE-SO half-step resolution (which was not 
present in major). 

Because the harmonic minor scale is a useful source of active-to-resting resolutions, we’ll start 
with (hat scale to build the II. V. and I chords in a minor key. 

II chord; If w e start from the note D (RE) and build a four-pan chord, wc get D-F-.V-C 

(RE-FA-LE-DO). This spells a Dm7h5 chord, w hich differs from Dm7 (II in 
major). Also, the chord contains Ah (LE), a useful extra acme tone of the II 
chord in minor. 

V chord: If wc st3rt from the note G (SO) and build a four-pan chord, we get G-B-D-F 
(SO-TI-RE-FA). This spells a G' chord, which is the same thing we would get 
in major. However, if wc extend this to a fis c-pan chord by adding .Ah (LE), w e 
get a G7h9 chord, w hich is a recognizably different sound compared to the V in 
major. Also, the chord contains .Ah (LE), a useful extra active tone in the A’ chord 
in minor. 

I chord: If w c stan from the note C (DO) and build a four-pan chord, wc get C-Eh-G-B 

(DO-.YIE-SO-TT). This spells 3 Cm(maj7) chord, which is different from 
CmajT (I in major). .Also, the chord contains Eh (ME), a definitive resting tone 
of the I chord in minor. 

So far so good, but now wc need to develop some alternatives for the I chord in minor, and 
for this we’ll look at the other minor scales. Earlier, when deriving the II-V-I in major, we saw- 
that the major sixth chord was an alternative tonic chord to the major seventh chord. Similarly, 
for the tonic chord in minor, the minor sixth chord is an alternative to the minor/major seventh 
chord. We can derive both of these chords from the melodic minor scale. 
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DO RE ME PA SO LA TI DO 


Within this C melodic minor scale, if we start from the note C (DO) and build a four-part 
chord, we again get C-Et-G-B (DO-.WE-SO-T1). which spells a Cm(maj?) chord. If we build a 
sixth chord, instead of a seventh chord, we get C-Eh-G-A (DO-ME-SO-LA) which spelts a Cm* 
chord. In jaw these tw o chords are often used interchangeably as tonic chords in a minor key. This 
is similar to the use of the major seventh and major sixth chords as tonic chords in major keys. 

But wait... there's more! Unfortunately, it's not quite enough to have just these forms of the 
I chord in minor. Both of them will sound jazzy and somewhat angular (the minor with major 
seventh chord, in particular). Consequently, for more commercial or pop sales, we'll need the 
option of using a minor seventh as the tonic chord. W'e can derive this chord from the natural 
minor scale: 



DO RE ME FA SO U IE DO 


Within this C natural minor scale, if we start from the note C (DO) and build a four-part 
chord, we get C-E^-G-Bt (DO-ME-SO-TE), which spells a Cm? chord. 

Okay, here's w here w e're at with all these ll-V-I progressions in minor keys: 

• The II chord in minor keys is invariably a IIm7t5 across the range of jazz styles. There 
arc no common alternative forms that sou need to be concerned with (phew!). 

• The most basic and definitive choice for the V chord in minor is the Y?V9 chord. More 
broadly, all altered dominant chords can function as V chords in minor kc\s. (See 
Chapters 11 and 16 for more information about altered dominant chords.) 

• The I chord in minor has some different forms. The Imfmaj?) (found in the melodic 
and harmonic minor scales) and its close cousin the Info chord (found in the melodic 
minor scale) both impart a jazzy and sophisticated sound. For more straightforward pop 
applications, go with the Im? chord (found in the natural minor scale). 


Lets now have a listen to these II—V—I chord options in minor: 



tjaxf tpcpkommrricail 


When deriving the II-V-I progression in major, wc focused on the definitive tones, which 
were the thirds and sevenths of each chord (refer to Track 56, section suiting 0:32). Now, for the 
Il-V-I progression in minor the definitive tones include not only the thirds and sevenths, but also 
the altered fifth and altered ninth. (The fifth or ninth does not impart any definition to the chord 
unless it is altered.) Following arc the definitive tones of the II-V-I progression in C minor, first 
with the progression ending on the Im(maj7) chord. 
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Dm>5 G*9 Cmtm*7) 



.And now here's another version with the progression ending on die Im7 chord: 
Dm7>5 G>9 Cm? 




We can make the following observations about these IJ-V-1 progressions in minor 

(compare these examples to those on Track 56. section starting 0:32): 

• The third and seventh of each chord (together w ith the altered fifth of the first chord 
and altered ninth of the second), define die Ilm7k5. V7k9, lm(maj7) chord qualities. 

• This progression enables us to move between DO and TI (from IIm7t>5 to V7k9), 
between FA and ME, and I.E and SO [from V7»9 to Im(maj7)l. All these movements 
(especially the LE-SO resolution) effectively define the minor key center to our car. 

• The root movement of the II-V-I progression (D-G-C) uses a strong leading cirde- 
of-fifths motion, just like in the major key. 


Next well look at the Latin jazz standard "Black Orpheus" to check out some Il-V-I 
harmony used in a minor key (and its relative major key). .As we did in “Misty." we'll see partial 
II-V-I progressions. Here's a leadshcct excerpt from this song: 


Block Orpheus 


w MM o*0 MV.se by 


Am? Bm7*5 E7*9 Am? 
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Notice that in measures 2-}. 4-5. and 13-15 of “Black Orpheus' we have H-V-I progres¬ 
sions in A minor (Bm7l»5-E7^9-Am7). Then in measures 6-7 and 9-11 we have II-V-I 
progressions in C major, which is the relative major of A minor. This type of harmonic 
movement (between the relative major and minor) is common in both jazz and pop styles. 
Also, in measures 8-9 we have a V-I progression in D minor (A7r9-Dm7) with the Dm7 
chord then becoming the 11 chord of C major. This Dm7 chord is therefore a linking 
chord that functions in both the preceding and following momentary keys (D minor and 
C major). 

Besides the II—V r —I chords in minor and major, this example has some substitute chords. 

• The C*°7 chord in measure 8 can be considered a substitute for an A7h9 chord (a 
Ml-for-V substitution in the key of D minor). 

• The Fmaj" chord in measure 12 can be considered a substitute for a Dm7 chord (a 
IV-for-Il substitution in the key of C major). 

Chapter 13 is lull of more information about substitute relationships. 

COMBINING ll-V-l PROGRESSIONS FROM MAJOR 
AND MINOR KEYS 

So far we have been using II-V-I progressions from a major or minor key only (for example. 
Dm?-G7-Cmaj7 in the key of C major, or Dm7i>5-G9-Cm7 in the key of C minor). However. 
II-V-I chords from major and minor keys can be mixed freely. For example, we might use the 
II chord from C major (Dm7). followed by a V chord in C minor (G7b9), followed by a I chord 
from C major (Cmaj7). This type of mixing is very common in jazz. Let's now take a look at an 
excerpt from the famous jazz standard “Autumn Leaves’* that uses this technique: 

Autumn Leaves 


(«)W ytc byJdww, 
ftwK*i y< by hw* 



„ Gi*m? Cm*)* F*m>J B* EoiT 

m t If jjji.-u - 
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In measures 1-3 of “Autumn Leaves" we have a D-V-l in G major (Am7-D7-Gmaj7). 
In measures 5-8 »c have a mixed II-V-I progression (from the key* of F. minor and F. 
major). The F*m7k5 is a II chord in E minor, the B7 chord is a V chord in E major (as 
this dominant chord is not altered), and the Em7 chord is a I chord in E minor. .An altered 
ninth of this B7 chord would have clashed w ith the melody, which contains the unaltered 
ninth of the B7 chord (Cl) on beat 3 of the measure. The harmonic structure in measures 
1-8 is then repeated for measures 9-16. 



“Autumn Leaves" is one of the most-recorded jazz standards of all dine. The song 
originated in France (where it was known as La ftuillts morus) with the music written 
by Joseph Rosma. English lyrics w ere then added by the American songwriter Johnny 
Mercer in the late 1940s. The song was featured in the 1956 movie Autumn Lan a, star¬ 
ring Joan Crawford, with Nat King Cole singing the ride sequence. A virtual “who’s who" 
of jazz luminaries have performed and recorded the song, including Louis Armstrong. 
Cannonball Adderlev. Bill Evans, Miles Davis. Oscar Peterson, Joe Henderson, and Chet 
Baker. 
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CHAPTER 13 

CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS 


Wlirt'i Ahmad: 

• Substitutions for the tl-Y-I chords in major 

• Substitutions for the ll-V-I chords in minor 

• Tritonc substitutions and approach chords 



SUBSTITUTIONS FOR THE ll-V-I CHORDS IN MAJOR 

In the last chapter we derived the definitive II, V, and I chords in a major ley- (lust a reminder: 
in the key of C these chords arc Dm", G7. and CmajT or C6, which \ou can find on Track 56.) 
These are considered primary chords in the key, but there are other available four-part chords 
that can act as substitutes for them. For a chord to be able to substitute for a primary chord, it 
will need to have notes in common with that primary chord and. in particular, it will need to share 
the same active or resting characteristics, as explained in 
the last chapter. We'll start with the II chord in C major D {J |9 

(expanded to its five-part form: Dm<>) and look at the zft n - :n — = : 

upper part of this chord to see if a suitable substitute can ^ B - B r 

be derived. '**“ 



Notice that the top four notes of the five-part II chord (Dm9) form an Fmaj? four-pan 
chord. litis Fntaj7 chord (a IV chord) has several notes in common with the original Dm9 
chord, including the important active tone FA. (In Chapter 12, we saw how FA resolved 
to Ml across the JI-V-I progression in major.) So we can consider this IN' chord to Ik a 
substitute for the II chord in major. This means that (subject to context) wre can cither 
substitute the IV chord for the II chord, or replace the IV' chord with the original defini¬ 
tive II chord. This will change the vertical quality of the chord and the root movement 
of the progression (i.c.. the intervals between the roots of successive chords), but it will 
preserve the active quality within the key. 



The two songs at the end of Chapter 12 berth contained IN' chords in major kcx-s (which 
could be considered substitutes for II chords). Check out the Fmaj” chord in measure 12 
of "Black Orpheus." and the Cmaj" chords in measures 4 and 12 of "Autumn Leaves.” 


Next up is the V chord in C major (expanded to its 
five-pan form: G9). Well look once again at the upper 
part of this chord to dens e a substitute. 




Nonce that the top four notes of the five-pan V chord (G9) fonn a Bm">5 four-pan 
chord. This Nil chord has sev eral notes in common with the original V chord, including 
the important active tones 11 and FA. So we can consider the Nil chord to Ik a substitute 
for the V chord in major. This means that (subject to context) we can either substitute the 
Nil chord for the V chord, or replace the Nil chord with the original definitive V chord. 
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It turns out that the I chord in major has two available 
diatonic substitutes. To derive the first one, we’ll expand 
the Cmaj" form of the 1 chord to the five-part Cmaj9 
chord. 




Notice that the top four notes of the five-part I chord (Qnaj9) form an Em7 four-part 
chord. This III chord has several notes in common with the original I chord, including the 
important resting tone ML So we can consider the III chord to be a substitute for the I 
chord in major. This means that (subject to context) we can cither substitute the III chord 
for the I chord, or replace the III chord with the original definitive I chord. 


To derive the second substitute, well now take the 
four-part C6 form of the I chord and invert it, placing the 
sixth in the bass. 




Notice that the four notes of this I chord (C6) have been rearranged to form an Am" four- 
part chord. This VI chord has all four notes in common with the original I chord, including 
the important resting tone MI. So we can consider the VI chord to be a substitute for the I 
chord in major. This means that (subject to context) we can cither substitute the M chord 
for the I chord, or replace the VI chord with the original definitive I chord. 



Although we staned out with different forms of the I chord (i.c.. Cmaj9 and C6) to dense 
the last two examples, in practice the III-for-I and Yl-for-I substitutions will work for all 
four- and fire-part forms of the I chord (i.c., Cmaj7, C6, Cmaj9, C$. etc.). Because the VI 
chord is a little more restful within the key than the III chord, the Yl-for-I substitution is 
used more commonly than the III-for-I. 


Now it's time to summarize these chord-substitution relationships in major keys. The 
primary II, V, and I chords are shown above the staff and the substitute chords are shown below 
the staff. 



07 

V 


CtnajT 

t 


The IV chord can substitute for the II chord. 

The VII chord can substitute for the V’ chord. 
The III or \1 chord can substitute for the I chord. 
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Now well see some of these chord substitutions at work in the popular Roberta Rack song 
“Killing Me Softly with His Song": 





Mtl M_ I cunt_ to tee_ him M lit - ten_ (or a wtoir— 


KHhiMhMnNri *-'}»■ * JX*i 


This song contains a good example of a Vl-for-I substitution in a major key. In measures 
1-3 we have a II-V-I progression in .At (Bbm7-Eb9-Al>maj7). In measures 5-6 we repeat 
the same II-V progression, but instead of going to the I chord in measure 7, we use the 
VI chord (Fm7) as a substitute. Additionally, the I>maj7 chord in measure 4 is a IV chord 
which can be considered a IV-fbr-lI substitution in .At. 


SUBSTITUTIONS FOR THE ll-V-l CHORDS IN MINOR 

In the last chapter we also derived the definitive II-V-I chords in a minor key. (Just a reminder 
In the key of C minor these chords are Dm7tJ, G7t9, and Cm(maj7) or Clm6 or Cm7. which you 
Fm6 can find on Track 57.) We’ll now derive substitutes 

_jX__ that share the same active or resting qualities as these 

_ _ z primary chords. We begin with the II chord in C minor 

LE-- (Dm7*5), inverted so that the third is in the bass. 

FA 


I’ll 


Notice that the four notes of this II chord (Dm7b5) have been rearranged to form an Fm6 
(IV chord). This chord has all of the notes in common with the original II chord, including 
the important active tones LE and FA. (In Chapter 12 we saw how FA resolved to ME, 
and LE resolved to SO. across the II-V-I progression in minor.) So we can consider this 
IV chord to be a substitute for the II chord in minor. This means that (subject to context) 
we can either substitute the IV chord for the II chord, or replace the IV chord with the 
original definitive II chord. 


Next up is the five-part V chord in C minor 
(G7b9). .Again, well look at the upper pan of this 
chord to derive a suitable substitute. 



07*9 
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Notice that the top four notes of the five-pan V chord (G7W) form a B°7 four-part 
chord. This MI chord has several notes in common with the original V chord, includ¬ 
ing the important active tones TI, FA, and LE. So we can consider this MI chord to be 
a substitute for the V chord in minor. This means that (subject to context) we can either 
substitute the MI chord for the V chord, or replace the MI chord with the original defini¬ 
tive V chord. 


Tr«k 59 


.As in a major key, the I chord in minor also has 
two substitutes available. One of these will apply to 
the jairy forms of the I chord (lm(maj?) or Im6], and 
the other will apply to the pop form of the I chord 
(Im7). To derive the first substitute, well take the 
Cm6 form of the I chord and invert it, placing the 
sixth in the bass. 


£4: . W 

vi 



Notice that the four note* * of this CmA I chord have been rearranged to form an Am7k5 
chord. This M chord has all four notes in common with the original I chord, including 
the important resting tone ME. So we can consider this M chord to be a substitute for the 
jam forms of the I chord in minor |i.e.. Cm(maj7), Cm6. Cm9(maj7), Cm$). 'ThU means 
that (subject to context) we can either substitute the \'I chord for this type of I chord, or 
replace the M chord with the original definitive I chord. 


ClB9 E'rmj" 

TfoA 59 ) - r o >fl ; To < * cnvc *bc <rond substitute, we’ll expand the Cm 7 

:C Ji] ^ -» § ^=3 form of the I chord to the five-part Cm9 chord. 

I HI 



Notice that the top four notes of the five-part I chord (Cm9) form a four-pan E>ma|7 (III 
chord). This chord has several notes in common with the original I chord, including the 
important resting tone ME. So we can consider this III chord to be a substitute for the 
pop forms of the I chord in minor (i.c.. On", Cm9). This means that (subject to context) 
we can either substitute the III chord for this type of I chord, or replace the III chord w ith 
the original definitive I chord. 


Now it’s rime to summarize these chord-substitution relationships in minor keys. The 
primary II, V, and I chords are shown above the staff and the substitute chords arc shown below 
the staff. 


07*9 CiMmaj7i Croft CraT 

V 


B*7 Am>$ E'nui? 

vn vi n 

• The IV chord can substitute for the II chord. 

• The MI chord can substitute for the V chord. 

• The M chord can substitute for the ja**v forms of the I chord. 

• The III chord can substitute for the pop forms of the I chord. 


DraT»5 
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Lets see some of these chord substitutioas at wort, first in the Cole Porter song "I Love 
You." 

I love You 

from MEXICAN HAYRlDE 

Bbn6 C7>9 F«aj7 






Ai»>5 D>9 Gm7 



This song contains a good example of a lY-for-II substitution in a minor key. In measures 

I- 2 we have a IY-V progression in F minor <Bi»m6-C7i>9). The B:>in6 is a substitute for 
the II chord (Gm"t5). (This substitution is often shown on leadshcets for this song— 
although the Gm?V5 that's hiding underneath this Brinfi chord symbol vtunds pretty good 
tool) This leads to an Fmaj" chord in measure ) (recall Chapter 12. where we saw that 
n-V-I progressions in major and minor can be freely mixed together). We also have a 

II- V-1 progression in G minor in measures 4-5, linking into a “mixed II Y -I progression 
in F minor and F major in measures 5-8. 


Ton Mora Col# Porter Songs You Should Know 

Cei* Porter it ©r* of the most celebrated composers ond songwriters of oil time. l*e hit contem 
pcror.es George Gerihw.n ond Irving Berlin. he wrote mony Broodwey thows ond songs, 
although hit greotev successes d«d not come until hit middle orvd loser yeort Mony of hit eonlrn 
buttons to the 'Greot Americon Sosgboo*' hove been performed ond recorded by successive 
Qt+*roi>orii of jazz rou*<*on 4 , noKjby John Cofcron# * vtriion of *! lovt You on trm 

cl bum lush Me. Here ere ten more of his works that you should check out 


‘let s Do It (len t loll in love)' 

'You Do Something to Me' 

'Whot Is This Thing Colled level' 
'Nighr ond Day' 

'love for Sole' 


'I Get o K<h Out of You' 

'B*g=n the Beguine' 

■Just One of Those Things* 

'Easy To love' 

'Ahvayl True to You (In My Fashion)' 



Next well look at the jaxz standard “It Could Happen to You." written by Jimmy Van Hcuscn 
n the 1940s. 

It Could Hoppen to You 

from the Poromount Pictore ANO THE ANGEIS S*9G 


Gnui7 G»*7 


A‘«7 


Crtwj' 


Wonhfcy>s>«'y»ui* 
VvK by Jg»« Von M*vm» 
F*tn7*J B?»9 8m7 E*9 
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“It Could Happen to You" has some good examples of YH-for-V substitutions in minor 
keys. In measures 2-3 we have a VII—I progression in A minor (Gf°7-Am7), in which the 
Gt*7 b a substitute for the V chord (E7l>9). Similarly, in measures -4-5 we have a Y1I-I 
progression in B minor (A*°7-Bm7), with the A**7 substituting for the V chord (F*7t>9). 
0 hese substitutions arc often shown on leadshects for this song, although the “original" 
E7b9 and H7i>9 chords work fine as well.) We also have a Il-V progression in E minor in 
measure 7, and a mixed 1I-Y’ progression in A major/minor in measure 8. 


TRITONE SUBSTITUTIONS FOR DOMINANT CHORDS 

Next well check out a chord-substitution technique known as tritont substitution, which is common 
across a wide range of jazz and jazz-influenced styles. This involves replacing a dominant chord 
with another dominant chord whose root is a tritone (an augmented 4th or diminished 5th) away 
from the root of the original chord. This is most often done within a II-V-I progression, or a 
partial tl-V-I (i.e.. just the V-I). In order for this technique to work, the melody at that point 
in the tunc has to fit within the replacement dominant chord. Lets first of all look at the II-V-I 
progression in C major (isolating the definitive thirds and sevenths of each chord, as we did on 
Track 56), and sec how this technique would be applied to the G7 dominant chord. 




In the second three-measure example above, we have replaced the G7 chord with a Dt7 
chord. The root of the substitute dominant chord (Dfc) is a tntonc away from the root of 
the original dominant chord (G). Notice that, between these two chords, the third and 
seventh “stay the same”—actually the third of the G7 chord (B) becomes the seventh of 
the Ds>7 chord and the seventh of the G7 chord (F) becomes the third of the Dt7 chord. 
Because of this, the movement of these 7-3 lines (by half steps and common tones) across 
the II-V-I progression is not altered as a result of the tritone substitution, w hich makes 
this substitution uniquely useful in jazz styles. 


Next we’ll see this technique at work in another famous jazz standard. “.All the Things You 
Are" by Jerome Kern. Following are the first sixteen measures of the song showing the basic 
definitive chord changes most commonly used. 
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All the Things You Are 


lyfta br Oko> i 

Ato*brJ*«««IC*™ 



To implement this tritone substitution, we look for a II-V-I progression and see if the melody 
on the V chord would also work over the substitute chord. 

• The first II-V-I progression occurs in measures 2-4 in the key of Ak (I&m7-F>7- 
Aamay). The tritonc substitution for the E>7 in measure > would be A7. The melody at 
this point is G (the third of E»7), which would also work over the A7 substitute chord, 
w here it would become the seventh of this chord. 

• The second II-V-I progression is in measures 10-12 (Fm7-Bi>7-E>maj7) in the mo¬ 
mentary kev of E>. The tritonc substitution for the &>? in measure 11 would be E7. 
The melody- at this point is D (the third of Bt>7). which would work over the E7 substi¬ 
tute chord, as it would become the seventh of this chord. 

Here is the same section of die song with these tritone substitudoas applied: 


All the Things You Are 








of ipmg.tunt lit* mtko dM hoc - 1) 



Da It would also be technically possible to employ this substitution technique within the 


It WOUIU also DC tccrmiwm pwims - —7 T 

V-I progressions in measures 6-7 (G7-Cmaj7) and 14-15 (D. -Gmaj ). However, if we 
replaced the G" in measure 6 with a I>". we would have no root movement between 
measures 5 and 6 (i.e.. from E*maj7 to I>7>. which sounds less interesting and attractive. 
A similar situation happens in measures 14-15. 
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DOMINANT APPROACH CHORDS 

This is a chord-embellishment technique that it related to the previous topic. A dominant approach 
chord is an extra dominant chord inserted into a progression, one whose root approaches the root 
of the following chord by a descending half step. This chord movement is similar to that of the 
tritonc substitute chord in the previous examples, but with the following differences: 

• The chord being approached can be a major, minor, or dominant chord (i.e„ we are not 
limited to approaching major chords). 

• The new approach chord “steals" part of the measure (typically the last one or two beats) 
from the chord originally preceding the target. 

To apply this technique, w e look at each of the chord changes in the song and figure nut w hat 
the dominant approach chord would be (i.c.. the dominant chord with a root a half step higher 
than the chord in question). We then look at the melody notes immediately preceding the chord 
to see if they w ould fit over the new dominant approach chord. If so, w e can then insert the new 
approach chord below- these melody notes, “stealing” one or more beat* from the chord. “.All the 
Things You .Are” presents several opportunities to do this, as we will sec. 

All the Things You Are 





The various approach chords have been added as follows: 

• Looking at the EK in measure 3, the dominant approach into this would be K7. T"hc 
melody note on beat 4 of the preceding measure is Ai> (equivalent to G*), which is the 
third of E7. Wc can therefore insert the E7 as a dominant approach chord on beat 4 of 
measure 2, leading into the Ei>7 in measure 3. 

• Looking at the Akmaj7 in measure 4, the dominant approach into this would be A7. 
The melody note on beat 4 of the preceding measure is G, w hich is the seventh of A7. 
We can therefore insert A7 as a dominant approach chord on beat 4 of measure 3, lead¬ 
ing into the Ai>maj7 in measure 4. 

• Similar logic applies to the remaining added dominant approach chords, leading into 
measures 6, 7, II, 12, 14. and IS. 

.As with all types of embellishment, don't overdo it! .Although this song allows for numerous 
dominant approach chords to be added, you probably shouldn't use this technique at every 
opportunity, as it could become distracting. Deployed with restraint and taste, however, 
these approach chords can certainly spice up your jazz arranging and performing. 
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CHAPTER 14 

SONG FORM AND STRUCTURE 


Who#'* Ahead: 

• Sections of a song 

• Common song forms 

• Classical forms _ 

SECTIONS OF A SONG 

Whether you’re writing your own songs or listening to somebody clsc's. you should be aware of 
the different sections that together malic up the form of the song (such as the intro, verse, chorus, 
bridge, etc.). First well discuss form in contemporary popular styles of vocal and instrumental 
music. And then we’ll conclude the chapter with an introduction to some commonly occurring 
forms in classical music. 

There arc many different ways to combine sections within a song, as we will see shortly. Some 
sections can be labeled alphabetically (i.c.. “A," “B," and so on)—here’s where you can impress 
your musician friends by telling them that your new song has an “AABA” form! Jazz musicians 
often use this system of letters to refer to the parts of a tune. Letters can also l>c used to describe 
the form of a pop song, though labels like “verse" and “chorus" arc more common. In this chapter 
we'll look at some song forms in both pop and iazx styles. 

We begin by examining the various sections that may appear within a pop song: 

INTRO 

The turn (if there is one) to a contemporary song is normally an instrumental section that sets 
the groov e and mood. The chord progression is typically borrowed from another part of the song 
(such as the verse or chorus) and any melody or instrumental hook is likely to return later on. 
Intros in commercial pop styles are mostly short (four or eight measures) and lead directly to the 
verse or chorus. 

VERSE 

The imr in vocal songs is normally where the lyric "tells the story." Most vocal songs have two 
or more verses, usually w ith different sets of lyrics. In contemporary sty les the verse leads into the 
chorus (or the pre-chorus, if there is one) and is often at a lower intensity level than these other 
sections of the song. The verse can also be referred to as an “A" section w ithin the form. 

PRE-CHORUS (SET UP) 

The prr-ibonu (if present) is an extra section of a vocal song, added between the verse and the 
chorus. The pre-chorus is sometimes called the set-up. The function of the pre-chorus »to add 
momentum and energy in building toward the chorus. Pre-choruses. like intros, are normally 
short (again, four or eight measures is typical). The melody and chord progression used in the 
pre-chorus are often different from those of both the verse and chorus. The pre-chorus can also 
be referred to as a “B" section w ithin the form. Later in this chapter well look at “Shattered 
Dreams." by Johnny Hates Jazz, which has a great example of a pre-chorus. 

CHORUS 

The chorus is the section of the song with the most energy and intensity . .Melodically the chorus 
normally contains a repeated section, or book, designed to get the listeners attention. Lyrically the 
chorus will contain the “main message" of the wing, which is often reflected in the song’s title. 
This is the part of the song that most listeners or fans are most likely to remember. The chorus can 
also be referred to as a “B" section within the form (or a “C" section if it follows a pre-chorus). 
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BRIDGE 

The bridge (if present) normally occurs after the second chorus of the song and provides contrast 
and variation before leading back into another serve or chorus. The lyrics here often introduce 
another element to the story, or tell it from a different angle. Musically, the melodic and/or 
harmonic material normally differs from that of the verse and chorus. The bridge can also be 
referred to as a “C" section (or a “D" section if a pre-chorus is present). One of the most effective 
pop-music bridges ever written is in the song “Even - Breath You Take" by the Police. 
INSTRUMENTAL SECTION OR SOLO 

Many vocal songs will feature an instrumental section or solo to change the focus and build 
excitement. An instrumental solo will generally be improvised over the chord progression from 
the verse or chorus, w hereas an instrumental section is a composed melody part added to the 
song. Highly regarded instrumental solos (which have greatly enhanced their songs' popularity) 
include Bobby Keys* sax solo on the Rolling Stones' "Brown Sugar” and Eddie Van Halen s guitar 
solo on Michael Jackson’s "Beat It." Great examples of composed instrumental sections are found 
in Nik Kershaw’s “Wouldn’t It Be Good’ and Peter Gabriel’s “Sledgehammer." 

ENDING (OR CODA) 

Most recordings of pop songs will fade out over repetitions of the chorus, but for live perfor¬ 
mances—and even on some recordings—an actual ending is used. This might be as simple as 
ending the song (typically on a I chord) after the last chorus, or it might involve an extra ending 
section (coda) based on an earlier pan of the song. Some artists will add an extended instrumental 
ending using different material, which then becomes a special feature in its own right. Memorable 
examples of this occur in Eric Clapton’s “Layla’ (from Layla and Other Assorted Lave Songs by 
Derek and the Dominos) and "Speedway at Nazareth" by Mark Knopfler. 


COMMON SONG FORMS 

Now well look at some famous popular songs and analyze their forms. First up is Elton John’s 
“Candle in the Wind," which is based on a verse-chorus form (which we can also call an “AB" 
form). This means that the verse-chorus (or “AB") unit is repeated throughout the song. 



This chart is written in cut time (equivalent to 2/2 time), which means there are two half¬ 
note beats per measure. In reality, this tune has a sixteenth-note feel; but instead of the 
chart being written in 4/4 time using sixteenth notes, it has been written in cut time using 
eighth notes—with twice the number of measures. For example, the verse is sixteen cut- 
time measures long, which would be equivalent to eight measures of 4/4 time. You will 
sometimes sec this notationa! technique in pop fakebooks. This is done to aid readability 
(on the supposition that eighth notes are easier to read than sixteenth notes)—but don’t 
forget that the measures go by twice as fast! 



Condi* in the Wind 

A 


Wo>d« oM Wm ky 
&en Je*» owl Urn* T«*.» 



e .«Y' C HO **e l!© 
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_ you had Ac pace id heM_ youi-ielf_ »We dime a • ruoi>J_ you crawled.— 

— Mot-ly-wood at ■ *1 • ed a «i ftr tor _ and pain pried. >m» peed — 
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“Candle in the Wind" his an "AB" (or verse-chorus) form. 

• The verse (or “A” section) is sixteen measures long. Two lines of lyrics are shown (for 
verses I and 2). On the third repeat of the form, the lyrics from the first verse are used 
again. 

• The chorus (or “B" section) is seventeen measures long (the result of adding an extra 
measure toward the end of a sixteen-measure phrase). .After the third repeat of the 
form, half the chorus is repeated again, creating an end section (or coda). 



The leadshect for "Candle in the Wand" includes some slash chord symbols. 

• The E/GS symbol means an E major triad placed over its third (G*). 

• The .A/E symbol means an A major triad placed over its fifth (E). 

You’ll find more about slash chords in Chapter 19. 



“Candle in the Wind" is one of Elton Johns most famous songs. 
It was written (with John’s longtime lyricist Bemie Taupin) in 
1973 and was included on the Goodfat )illozr Brick Road album of 
the same year. Originally inspired by the life of Marilyn Monroe, 
the vmg was reworked in 1997 as a tribute to Diana. Princess of 
Wales. The CD single of this version became the second-best- 
selling single in history (eclipsed only by Bing Crosby's “White 
Christmas"). 



Next well look at the pop/rock nine “Shattered Dreams" from the British band Johnny Hates 
Jazz. This is based on a versc/pre-chorus/chorus form (which we can call “.ABC"). Again, this 
means that the form is repeated as necessary during the song. 



*««*»< 
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B'mij? 



Gm7 
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•ho ■ouU Mind b> m>_ <tte- 

• ho miwU do m* no_ »tong . 

Cm 
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Dm 
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Aad no* job'** *iv ■ tm me. 
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B'nu/7 


On 

Dm 

- 
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rOmaiT fimQ 
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: 
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1 

feMe- 


This song has an "ABC" (or verse-sct-up-chorus) form. 

• The verse (or “A" section) is eight measures long. Two lines of lyrics are shown (for 
verses 1 and 2). 

• The pre-chorus (or “B” section) is four measures long. This is a short section that 
builds energy and momentum into the chorus. Two lines of lyrics are shown (for pre¬ 
chorus 1 and 2). 

• The chorus (or “C" section) is eight measures long. 


It is typical for pop music forms to be varied (sections repeated, key changes added, and 
so on) for commercial recording purposes. These can lie considered arrangement tech¬ 
niques that are applied to the original structure of the song. The recording of “Shattered 
Dreams" is a good example of this. Although the basic structure of this song is an “ABC" 
form, on the recorded version the chorus is repeated on the second time through the form. 
This is followed by a short instrumental section leading to a repeat of the pre-chorus and 
chorus (now transposed up by a half step). This all helps to increase the songs impact and 
radio appeal. 
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Johnny Hates Jaw w as a British pop/rock trio that will forever 
be known in the US for the hit single “Shattered Dreams." 
T"he band was primarily a vehide for the vocal and songw-riting 
talents of Clark Datchlcr. The group’s big break came w hen 
they w ere signed by Virgin Records in 1986—ironically on the 
strength of a performance at a jaaz club! 


Johnny Hates Jau 

Our next song is the famous Disney classic “Beauty and the Beast," by Alan Menken. This is 
based on a vcrsc-choruv-bridgc form with a twist: The bridge has a built-in key change (from E> 
major to F major). Following the bridge, the verse and chorus is repeated in the new key. So to 
indicate the form frilly, we could use the letters “ABCAB" (the last A and B sections being in the 
new key). 



S3 Vets* 

Moderate Rock tempo 


Beauty and the Beast 

freer. Wo* Oimoyi BEAUTY ANO THE BEAST 


B'T E»add9 


B’7«i»4 B k T E*a**> E» 


1 


i* 9 # " 



Tale at oU at Mr. 

nta * at K 

Hire . Is «.vt» 



H3 Chorus 


*£ 

Cm A'adiY A k 

EMdd*» E* 

B>7*ud B‘7 


„ E' 


- y |>end« un-a-pect-ed • Ij Jo»i a tu-de change. 

B»m7 E>7_A'maj7 Gm7 Fm7 B»7«ut4 B’~ 




Small, a u. tc lean 


E*add» B-7»u»4 


Beets a lit • lie wared. 

Ej 

Gm A»add9 A* 


Cm A*»M» A* 


- 

Ev-«r a Mir - pn<e 
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This song has an “ABCAB" (or vcrsc-chorus-bridgc-versc-chorus) form. 

• The first verse (or “A” section) is eight measures long. 

• The first chorus (or “B" section) i-» also eight measures long. It starts similarly to the 
verse, but then builds in intensity, ending with the song title in the lyric. 

• The bridge (or "C" section) contrasts with the preceding sections. It is seven measures 
long and transitions into the key of F major. The unusual phrase length and the key 
change combine to create an effective build into the next verse. 

• The second verse (or “A” section) is again eight measures long, in the new key. 

• The second chorus (or “B” section) is also eight measures long with an extra tag of three 
measures added at the end. 


Now we're going to took at some song forms typically used in jazz tunes and standards. WTicn 
analyzing these jazz song forms, musicians are more likely to use just letter names for the sections 
(i.c., “AABA"), rather than terms such as “verse," “chorus," and so on. Our first example is the 
well-known standard “Body and Soul." which uses the “AABA" form. 
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. B*9 E»*7 A*7 D*m.j7 0*7 Fm7 E»7 

mm r = w m 



Mt pre-tcnl • mg. « kvSttAc Ok rod-in* un • Iru I ;nU hivt ooc more 


E*n»7 E*m7 A*7 D*nu|7 0*7 



> Me » wred jou're nuk ■ >os k»» I'm >our* to 

Fm7 E»7 E*m7 E'raTO* C»>5 F7 B*w7 E*w9 A»7*5, 0*6 




This song has an “AABA" form with each section being eight measures long (making 
thirty-two measures in total). Notice that measures 9-16 (the second “A" section) arc a 
repeat of measures 1-8 (the first “A" section). Then measures 17-24 (the "B M section) 
ha\e different harmonic and melodic material, leading into measures 25-32 (the last ”A“ 
section) which repeats the first section once more. 
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Somo More "AABA” Jazz 
Standards You Should Know 

'AABA' it tH. motf popular tong form for maintsream 
jazz and standards. Here or. six mor* *AABA" clot- 
tic* rfx» you thouW how» in yev e ©Wetoo 

• H«rbi. Hancock, ‘Motion Voyog.' 

• Duke Ellington, "Scffin Doll' 

• Mi lot Douit. 'Nardu' 

• TH.ler.oyt Monk. 'Well You NwdnT 

• Duk. Ellington, 'Tak* *. A‘ Troln' 

• 8*>ny Golton. 'IGNr jo.' 



IWpnUk.'M- 
Duke Ellington 




After the “.AABA" form, 
the next most common song 
form in jazz is the “.ABAC" 
form. As with the “AABA" 
form, most runes using the 
“ABAC" form are thirty* 
two measures in length. Our 
next example is the Rodgers 
and Hart standard “My 
Romance." 
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“Mv Romance" has an "ABAC" form, with each section being eight measures long 
(making thirty-two measures in total). Note that measures 9-16 (the “B" section) contain 
different harmonic and melodic material than measures 1-8 (the first “A" section). 
However, measures 17-24 (the second “A” section) arc a repeat of measures 1-8 (the first 
“A" section). Finally, measures 25—32 (the "C" section) contain different harmonic and 
melodic material from that of the other sections. 


Some Mora "ABAC" Jaxx Standardt 
You Should Know 

'ABAC' •« oUo o popular *o«e form for |Otz ond Uo» 
dords. Horo or* »ix more ’ABAC' cio»<» mot you should 
checkout 

• >irony Wan H«vs#n. ') Thought About You* 

• iO'Omo Korn, ‘Docrty Bofovnd' 

• Milos Dovu, 'Four' 

• Frank loouor. *lf I w*r. o M* 

• Fronk Churcb F ’Somodoy My Frinco Will Com*' 

• Nacio Horb Brown, 'You Slop pod Out of a 
Dtoam* 



Now we’ll switch gears 
and talk about the blues form. 
If you’re jamming with your 
buddies and someone calls 
out “Lets play the blues in 
C," most likely this is the 
form you’ll be using. .Most 
blues songs have a twelve- 
measure form, which means 
that a twelve-measure chord 
progression is repeated for 
both the melody and the 
improvised solos. Our next 
example is a piano arrangement of the traditional blues song "C.C. Rider," a twelve-measure 
blues in the key of C. 


auwllm 
Jerome Kern 
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We can analyze the “C.C. Rider" blues progression as follows: 

• The chords ased arc dominant sevenths built from the 1st. 4th, and 5th degrees of the 
key (C major), which we can refer to as the 17, I\7, and V7 chords. 

• The twelve-measure sequence breaks dow n into three sections of four measures each. 

• Ihe first four measures normally use the 17 <C" in this case). A common sanation ss 
to move to the I\7 (which would have been F" in this case) in the second measure, 
returning to the 17 for measures 5-4. 

• The next four measures (measures 5-8 of the form) begin with the IV7, normally 
returning to the 17 after two bars (i.e.. in measure 7). 

• Ihc third four measures (measures <>-12 of the form) begin with the \7 (G7 in this 
case), typically followed by the I\7 (in measure 10). returning to the 17 in measure 11. 
Measures 11-12 then act as a turnaround section, leading back to the beginning of the 
form. Many chord progressions are possible here; the simplest options arc to stay on 
the 17 or to move to the V7 in measure 12. 


There are many variations on the blues progression, particularly in jazz/blues, where more 
substitutions and complex chords can be used. Also, although the twelve-measure form is 
predominant, other lengths are used as well: 

• The eight-measure form is commonly found in New Orleans blues styles. 

• The 24-measure form is used in some blues/rock and jazz/blues styles—in particular 
the jazz waltz, as we will sec shortly. 

Our next song example is the Ray Charles R&B classic “What’d I Sav.“ which uses the basic 
twelve-measure blues form, this time in the key of F. 



Note that this tunc follows the basic twelve-measure blues form exactly, with the 1“ (FT) 
on measure I, the IY7 (B»7) on measure 5. and the V7 (C7) on measure <>. The melody is 
simple, consisting of two-measure motifs that repeat and dev elop over the blues progres¬ 
sion. Sparse and repetitive melodies arc common in simpler blues styles. 
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Now wc’rc going to look at a more sophisticated blues, a jazz/blucs waltz with a 24-measure 
form. In Chapter 8 we learned that 3/4 time was also known as waltz time. The jazz/blues waltz 
is w ritten in 3/4 time and typically doubles the number of measures in the blues form. Jazz/blucs 
chord progressions arc often much more involved than those of the basic blues, using various 
II-V progressions, substitute chords, and so on. YVe can sec all this at work in “Blucscttc." the 
famous jazz waltz written by Toots Thiclcmans. 
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Although this tunc has many more chord changes than the basic blues, it is still loosely 
based on a 24-measure blues form in G major. The first eight-measure section begins with 
the Gmaj7 chord (instead of G7) and the second eight-measure section begins with Cmaj7 
(instead of C7). As a variation, die last eight-measure section begins with an Atmaj/ chord 
and then moves through various II—\" progressions toward the D7 chord. 



Other notable jazz waltzes that use 24-measure blues forms include "All Blues" by’ Miles 
Davis and “Footprints" by Wayne Shorter. 

CLASSICAL FORMS 

Within the world of classical music, many different forms exist, such as the cantata, concerto, 
fugue, march, minuet, opera, oratorio, sonata, symphony, and various others. Each of these forms 
have a specific structure that the composer needs to be aware of. Here we'll meet three of the 
best-known forms. 
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CONCERTO 

The (vnctrto features a solo voice or instrument accompanied by a full orchestra. This form origi¬ 
nated in the Baroque period and has been popular ever since. The majority of solo concertos have 
a three-movement form (fast, slow, fast). 

Recommended Litfening: 

Maurice Ravel, Piano Concerto for the Left Hand 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Brandenburg CWrrfo So. 4 in G Major 
Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky. Piano Concerto So. 1 m B* Minor, Op. 23 

SONATA 

Most sonatas from the Classical period onw ard feature cither solo piano or 
a piano accompanying another instrument (often violin or cello). Sonatas 
exist in one-, two-, three-, and four-movement forms, with four move¬ 
ments becoming the established norm in Beethoven s time. 

H Recommended Litfening: 

Ludwig van Beethoven. Piano Sonata So. 8 m C Minor, Op. 13 CPathe- 
tique") 

Franz Liszt, Piano Sonata in B minor 

John Cage. Sonatas and Interludes for Prepared Piano 

SYMPHONY 

The symphony is a large-scale orchestral work, traditionally with four 
separate movements. The symphony is the principal form of instru¬ 
mental classical muse and has been featured prominently in concert 
Ludwig van Beethoven programs since the rise of professional orchestras in the early Hfrh 
century. 

Recommended Litfening: 

Ludwig v an Beethov en, Symphony So. 3 in E> Major, Op. 35 CEroica') 

Antonin DvoHk. Symphony So. 9 tn E Minor. Op. 95 CFivm the Se r 
If MT) 

Aaron Copland. Symphony So. 3 




Antonin DvoHk 
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CHAPTER 15 

CHARTS AND FOLLOWING THE ROADMAP 


What'* Ahead: 

• Fakeboob, charts, and leadshccts 

• Roadmap directions 


FAKEBOOKS, CHARTS, AND LEADSHIITS 

Now it's time to explore the fun world of fakebooks, charts, and Iradsbttts. A chan is a notated 
version of a song showing the melody and chord symbols, or just the chord symbols without the 
melody. A chan should also show the overall form and sections of the song (intro, verse, chorus, 
etc.), as well as any “roadmap" directions, which might indude repeats of sections. D.C. (mean¬ 
ing go back to the beginning). D.S. (meaning go back to the “sign"), To Coda (when to go to the 
coda), and so on. (More about following roadmaps in a moment!) When presented with a chart, 
the musician will then improvise a pan based on an understanding of the musical style. 



You'll want to know some basic vocabulary: 

• If the chan has melody and chord symbols, it is also referred to as a Uadsktct. Many of 
the songs in this book are presented as leadsheets. 

• A faktkook is a collection of Icadsheets, normally in a particular style (i.c.. pop/rock. jazz 
standards, etc.). 

• If a chan just has chord symbols, it is also know n as a chord chart. Chord charts arc not 
normally published in boob, but are prepared by musicians and bands as needed for 
rehearsal or performance. 


A chord chan might consist of just chord symbols and slashes; this tells the musician to comp 
(accompany) according to the style, as in the following example: 



The chord chan might also include specific rhythmic information, with the exact chord voic- 
ings still being left up to the plater. 
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A leadshcct will include the melody as well as the chord symbols: 


EmT 

A7*5 

Dm7_ 

01*5 

i-t ‘ 


■ »T ■ 7~ -y -y- 

L ! 

Crmfi 

F7 

F*m7>5 
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The individual charts in fakebooks are normally no longer than two pages, which makes them 
easy to use on the gig and means that each book can contain many different songs. 


Ton Fakebooks You Should Know 

Hot* or* tan fakebooks (hot i us*, grouped into throe overall cotegones Cheek out os mony of tom out os you coni 

• mates'Bock. 6* ad 

TKa FooJ Books ora th* bait-sailing jazz books of oil time. $<nc* the 1970s, jazz musicians hove trussed these volumes 
to get them through every gig. night after night The problem is that to books were iUegollv produced ond distributed, 
wdiout ony regord to copyright low, or royobes paid to the composers who crooned these musical masterpieces 
Hoi Leonard has published the first legitimate ond legal edXtons of these books ever produced. Th* charts ore dean, 
easy so rood, and all of the notorious errors have been fixed The 6th Edition remoms trv* to the Fool Book design, 
th* song list n n*ody identic©! and th* price for h* Hof Leonard #d*on is even cheaper than the origmoll 

• Th* World s Great*!.' Fokobook fcortomporary and fusion jail, mostly from th* 1970s enwotd) 

• Th* New Foe 1 Book, 3 vols (vocol standards, classic ond fusion jazz, Latin and Brazilian, some pop and soul standards 
in Volume 3| 

• Th* Standard* Fool Book |«ocol ond jozz **ondord*. torn* pop uondordu 

• Th* Alljazz Fool Book (classic and contemporary jazz. Latin ond Brazilian! 

These ore all Sher Music publications like many working pros. I think the Chuck Sh#r fakebooks really or* stotaobh*- 
art They or* meticulously transcribed, beautifully copied, ond very easy to us*. Any on* of these books con provide 
a great education on how to notate ond lay out o contemporary chart Although *s* Sher fakebooks lean heavily 
toward jazz. Th* Standard* Fool Book and The New Fool Book, Volume 3 both have me* selections of pop songs 

• The UVi'moS* Pop/Fock Foko Book (Hal Leonard! 

• The Classic Sock Foko Book (Hal leonord) 

These books or# good sources of pop and rock songs—good ploces so Port if you ore a beginner or or* new to using 
lokebooks, os pop and rock tunes normoVy hove eater chord progressions ond melodies than the jozz repertoire 


ROADMAP DIRECTIONS 

Now we’ll learn host to navigate our way through a chart using roadmap directions. These 
conventions apply whether you’re reading a leadshect from a fakebook, printed sheet music with a 
piano arrangement, or a chord chart that you've prepared for a gig uich your band. The following 
chord chart illustrates the basic roadmap directions that you'll need to be familiar with. 
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Lets take a tour through “Roadmap Rock" and see how we follow the roadmap. 

• The first four measures (labeled “Intro") have repeat signs around them. To the left of 
measure 1. the repeat sign is the double barline with the two dots to the right. The match¬ 
ing repeat sign is at the end of measure 4 (the double barline with the two dots to the left). 
This means that we play these four measures and then repeat them (making eight mea¬ 
sures total), before proceeding to the next section. These four measures contain rhythmic 
notation as well as chord symbols. 

• The next section (starting at measure 5) has the rehearsal letter “A" attached and is also 
labeled “Verse.” In practice, usually one or the other of these labeling methods will be 
used. Rehearsal letters (corresponding to the sections of the form) arc convenient; you 
can call out “Lets take it from letter ‘A’!" during rehearsal, which is often quicker than 
trying to find a measure number on the chart. Notice that this section is preceded by a 
“sign" <%>. This means that later on we're going to jump back to this point, via a "D.S." 
(dal segno, meaning “from the sign") command. Also, we have a repeat sign to the left ot 
measure 5. with its corresponding repeat sign further on in the next section. 

• The next section (starting at measure 13) has the rehearsal letter “B" attached and is 
also labeled “Pre-Chorus " We have now changed to slash notation, where the chords 
arc indicated without specific rhythms. In the second line of the “B” section we have the 
matching repeat sign for the one at the start of the “A" section, with the two measures 
before the repeat marked as a first ending. This means that, after playing through the “B" 
section and the first ending (measures 19-20). we repeat back to measure 5, then play the 
“A" and “B“ sections again. This time we omit the first ending (measures 19-20) and slap 
directly from the end of measure 18 to measure 21 (the beginning of the second ending), 
then continue on to the “C” section. 

• The next section (starting at measure 23) has the rehearsal letter “C" attached and is also 
labeled “Chorus." This section contains a mix of slash and rhythmic notation. At the 
end of measure 30 we notice a “coda" symbol (<•)). We ignore this sign for now. as we 
hate not yet come to a “D.S. al Coda " or “D.C. al Coda " instruction. (Coda signs are not 
active until we have executed one of these instructions.) Then at the end of measure 34 
we see a “D.S. al Coda " indication, which tells us to return to the sign (which is at the 
stan of measure 5) and continue through the chart until we get to the (6) sign (at the end 
of measure 30). At this point we will jump to the “Coda" section [measure 35. preceded by 
the second (O) sign). When taking the D.S., the default assumption would be toohserve 
the repeats (meaning that we would repeat the "A" and “B" sections again on the second 
pass through). But in this case the "D.S. al Coda " instruction also had the qualifier “take 
2nd ending." This means that after the D.S.. we just play the “A" and “B" sections once 
and take the second ending (omitting the first ending by skipping from measure 18 to 
measure 21). before continuing to the “C" section. 

• Once we are in the C section for the second time (after taking the D.S.). the (<♦)) sign at 
the end of measure 30 becomes active. So after measure 30 w e jump over to the “ Coda 
(measure 35), playing through to the end (measure 42). The end is sometimes labeled 
“Fine" (pronounced “FEE-nav"). which is Italian for “end." 
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Although this particular chart (“Roadmap Rock") has a ~D.S. at Coda” instruction, you 
will often sec “D.C. al Coda “ used instead. "D.C. - stands for da capo, meaning “from the 
top.” So rather than returning to the %, you would go back to the beginning and continue 
from there. 



You may also sec the "Nashville numbering system" used on some charts as an alternative 
to the more traditional chord symbol notation. For example, to notate the chord progres¬ 
sion ofC-F-Ci in the key ofC. the Nashville chan would simply show the numbers 1-4-5 
above the staff. This can be a useful shorthand in the studio and can facilitate key changes 
mote easily. 



If you haven’t done so already, consider investing in a computer notation program to run 
on your Mac or PC. This way you’ll be able to produce publisher-quality charts and lead- 
sheets of your songs. The leading notation software contenders in 2008 arc Sibelius (www. 
sibclius.com) and Finale (www.codamusic.com). These programs arc especially handy if 
your hand-copying skills (like mine) are less than world-class! 
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Advanced Stuff 


SECTION 



CHAPTER 16 

MORE CHORD EXTENSIONS AND ALTERATIONS 


What's Ahead: 

• Introduction to chord types 

• Extensions, alterations, and scale sources for all chord types 

• Using altered and extended chords 


INTRODUCTION TO CHORD TYPES 

In my classes and other books I make use of the term chord type as a wav to group together chords 
with common characteristics. For example, wc will see that the C major triad, C major seventh 
chord, and C major ninth chord all belong to the major chord type, as the}- all sound major and 
(for four-part and larger chords) all share the same definitive tones (which, as wc saw in Chapter 
12, are the third and seventh). So in this chapter we're going to extend each chord type beyond 
the ninth to include the eleventh and thirteenth. (You won't need to go any higher than the thir¬ 
teenth of a chord—at least not in conventional Western music.) For each chord type, we’ll also 
see what common forms are used and which scale contains all of the notes (basic chord tones and 
extensions). 



This chapter will develop the extensions, alterations, common forms, and scale sources for 
the following chord tvpcs: 

• major; • minor sixth, minor/inajor seventh; 

• minor sev enth; • dominant seventh (with four levels of alterations); 

• minor seventh with flatted fifth; • diminished seventh. 


EXTENSIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND SCALE SOURCES FOR 
ALL CHORD TYPES 

THE MAJOR CHORD TYPE 

In earlier chapters we derived the major triad (Track 22). major seventh chord (Track 37), and 
major ninth chord (Track 53). Now we'll extend the major chord type all the way up to the thir¬ 
teenth. 


<11 l> 



CnujUMt 
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The chord symbol “Cmajl 3* 11" shown above the suck in the previous example is the 
version of this chord type that is created when all of the notes in the stack are used 
together. Note that the eleventh of this chord is in fact a sharped elev enth to avoid dash¬ 
ing with the third of the chord. 



In general, use of the higher tones in the chord suck (and particularly the sharped eleventh 
here) is reserved for the more sophisticated and jazzy styles. Simpler pop or commercial 
styles will stick to the lower tones of the chord. 


Next well look at the common forms of this major chord type: The chord symbols you will 
see typically used in songs, together with how these chords literally are spelled. Now a player or 
arranger is likely to voice these chords in different ways depending upon the musical style. For 
example, we've already seen some upper-structure voicings used on various chords; we'll develop 
these and other voicing concepts later in Chapter 19. For now, knowing how these chords arc 
spelled will at least get you out of the gate, and know ing that they are all connected (i.c.. members 
of the same chord type) is conceptually important. With this in mind, let's see all the common 
forms of this chord type, again built from the root C. 

C C5 C6 Cbhq7 CHUtfTVJ c\ C«naj» 

I 1 » 8° H ii : ii" \\ 


Cmaj9<no-Vd> C«hi9 Ca<*}9<«>.Vii> Cft'll) Cam*!! CmajIJril 




While most of these chords arc definitive of the major chord type (containing the thinl 
and seventh/siwh of the chord), some arc not—for example the Cmaj9(no3rd) or the 
Cadd9 chords. This is an important barometer of musical sty le: Mainstream jazz styles 
will generally use more definitive chords, while modem pop, rock, and smooth jazz will 
use less definitive and more “open" chords. 


Now its time to look at the scale source for this major chord type. This is derived by 
compressing all of the notes within the chord suck into a onc-ocuvc range (in this case, by uking 
the top notes D-F*-A and transposing them down t>ne octave). It's important to realize that the 
scale source is simply a collective term, referring to all the notes (basic chord tones and exten¬ 
sions) that arc available within the chord and is not necessarily indicative of the key that we're in 
at the time. Here’s the scale source for the major chord type, built from C: 



Rom • i *11 vs 5 613 T 


The numbers below- the staff show the functions of the scale degrees within this chord type. 
Notice that the "Hi" and *‘b5,“ 3nd the "6" and “13," arc tnbarmonkeqanaltnts (which is a fancy- 
wav of saving that these different functions refer to the same tone). This scale is a C Lydian mode. 
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which, as we saw in Chapter 6 'Track 34). is a G major scale displaced to suit on the note C. 
Know ing the scale sources of chords is vital to improvising musicians, as they can use that scale 
as a source of notes w hen soloing over the chord changes. 

Okay, now it’s time to break out the stacks, common forms and scale sources for all of the 
other chord types listed in the introduction, beginning with... 

THE MINOR SEVENTH CHORD TYPE 

In earlier chapters we derived the minor triad (Track 23). minor seventh chord (Track 37), and 
minor ninth chord (Track S3). Now we’ll extend the minor seventh chord type all the way up to 
the thirteenth. 


Dml3 root *3 J *7 9 II 13 



-major 9th. 

.perfevt Ilth- 

.imp*l3di 


The chord symbol “Dm 13" shown above the stack is the version of this chord type that is 
created w hen all of the notes in the suck are used together. Everything up to the eleventh 
on this chord type sounds stable and works for most stiles. But the thirteenth sounds 
rather tense and is normally reserved for more sophisticated and modal jazz styles. 

Next we’ll look at the common forms of this minor seventh chord type, built from the root D. 


Dm Dm? Dm* DimmMOj Dmll Dm?(«UU) Dm 13 



The minor triad is a less definitive fonn of this chord type, because it could also be a repre¬ 
sentative of the minor sixth or minor/major seventh chord type, as we will sec shortly. Now well 
derive the scale source for the minor scroith chord type, again bv compressing the chord suck into 
a one-octave range. 



nx# 9 II 3 13 *7 


The chord functions of the scale degrees are shown below the staff. This scale is a D Dorian 
mode, which as we saw in Chapter 6 (Track 33) is a C major scale displaced to sun on D. 

THE MINOR SEVENTH WITH FLATTED FIFTH CHORD TYPE 

In Chapter 7 we derived the minor seventh with flatted fifth chord (Track 37). Next we’ll extend 
the minor seventh with flatted fifth chord type all the w ay up to the flatted thirteenth. 
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The dominant hierarchy is cumulative, meaning that the higher levels will also include any 
alterations introduced at the lower levels. 

• Level Three will also include the sharped eleventh/flatted fifth from Level Two. 

• Level Four will also include the flatted ninth and sharped ninth from Level Three, 
and the sharped eleventh/flatted fifth from Level Two. 

In jazz styles, it is routine for players and arrangers to upgrade basic dominant chord 
symbols by adding one or more alterations (context permitting). In terms of the structure 
presented here, this means advancing to a higher level in our dominant hierarchy. 

Okay, now that we’ve covered some ground rules, let's explore the different levels individually. 

LEVEL ONE: THE UNALTERED DOMINANT SEVENTH CHORD TYPE 

Our first and simplest dominant chord has no alterations, but does come in both suspended and 
unsuspended forms. In Chapter T (Track 37) we learned the dominant seventh and suspended 
dominant seventh chords. The unaltered dominant seventh chord type includes both of these 
chords. Now we'll extend this chord type all the way up to the thirteenth. 


013 not 3 5 k 7 9 II U 



Although the chord symbol "G13” is shown in the above example, this stack of notes has 
a conflict: The third (B) clashes with the fburth/clcvcnth (C), so these notes would not 
normally be used together. As we arc about to see, the Gl 3 chord uses the third instead of 
the fburth/eleventh. whereas the Gl 3sus4 chord uses the fburth/cicventh (the suspension) 
instead of the third. This chord type is used widely (in unsuspended form) in basic jazz, 
blues, and gospel, and (in suspended form) in modem pop, R&B. and smooth jazz styles. 

Next we'll look at the common forms of this chord type, built from the root G; these are 
divided into unsuspended (first system) and suspended (second system) forms. 
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The major triad is a Icss-definitivc form of the unsuspended dominant, and the suspended 
triad is a less-definitive form of the suspended dominant. 

Among the suspended dominants, some alternate chords and chord symbols arc shown. 

• The chords symbols “G9sus4" and “Gil" mean the same thing (as the eleventh is the 
suspension on the chord). Two possible placements of the fourth/elevcnth are shown. 

• Two alternate versions of the G13sus4 chord arc shown (with and w ithout the fifth, D). 
The fifth is not essential, a* it docs not impart any definition to the chord. 


Any chord symbol consisting of just a letter name followed by a “7" or greater is a 
dominant chord symbol. G7, G9, and GI3 arc all unsuspended dominants and Gil is a 
suspended dominant (in which the founh/eleventh has replaced the third). 

Now w ell derive the scale source for this chord tvpe by compressing the chord stack into a 
one-octave range. 



mx 9 3 *11 3 13 ^7 


The chord functions of the scale degrees arc shown below the staff. This scale is the G 
Mixolydian mode, which we met in Chapter 6 (Track 33)—a C major scale displaced to start on 
the G note. 

LEVEL TWO: THE DOMINANT SEVENTH WITH FLATTED FIFTH/ 

SHARPED ELEVENTH CHORD TYPE 

The next level in our hierarchy adds the flatted fifth/shaqsed eleventh to the dominant chord. In 
Chapter 7 Track 42) we derived the dominant seventh with flatted fifth chord. Now we’ll extend 
this chord type all the w av up to the thirteenth. 


G 13*11 KMX 3 5 *7 9 *11 13 



The chord symbol “G13* 11" show n above the suck is the version of this chord tvpe that 
is created w hen all of the notes in the suck are used together. The use of this chord tvpc 
(in any form) is normally indicative of a jazz or jazz-influenced style. T*his dominant chord 
is particularly suited for employment as a tritonc substitute or dominant approach chord 
(see Chapter 13). with the sharped eleventh becoming the fifth of the subsequent chord. 
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Next we’ll look at the common forms of this chord type, built from the root G. 


<H*5) G7kJ 


G7*5 


G9*J 


G7*J I 


G9*ll 


013*11 



’8 ’8 '8 



f*l 


The major triad with flatted fifth is a less definitive form of this chord type. Now we’ll derive 
the scale source for this chord type. 



a 

3 


*11 '5 


9 


5 


►7 


The chord functions of the scale degrees are shown below the staff. Notice that the sharped 
eleventh and flatted fifth arc enharmonic equivalents of this chord. This scale is the fourth mode 
of the D melodic minor scale (i.e., a D melodic minor scale displaced to start on its 4th degree). 
This scale is also referred to as the “Lydian dominant scale” by some jazz musicians and educa¬ 
tors. 

LEVEL THREE: THE DOMINANT SEVENTH WITH FLATTED NINTH AND 
SHARPED NINTH CHORD TYPE 

The next level in our hierarchy adds the flatted ninth and sharped ninth to the dominant chord, 
while keeping the flatted fifth/sharped eleventh that was added at Level Two. In Chapter 11 we 
derived the dominant seventh with flatted ninth and dominant seventh with sharped ninth chords 
iTrack 54). Now we’ll extend this chord type all the way up to the thirteenth. 





The chord symbol “GI i(k9, TV, 311)" shown above the stack is the version of this chord 
type that is created w hen all of the notes in the suck are used together. The use of this 
chord type (in any form) is normally indicative of a jazz or jazz-influenced style. Dominant 
chords at Level Three (or above) have a strong tendency to resolve to the next chord on 
a V-I basis, due to their altered ninth(s). 
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Next well look at the common forms of this chord type, built from the root G. 
G7»9 G7*9 07$ G?*j*, 07$ G7(»9.»9.»ll) 


1 : ll T 1! II ”f 


013*9 013*9 GI3$ GI3»?| G13lu G13t*9.*9.*m 



These common forms can be divided into two groups: Chords without the thirteenth (first 
line) and chords with the thirteenth (second line). Each chord in the second line is the result 
of adding a thirteenth to the corresponding chord in the first line. For example, if w e take the 
first chord in the first line (G7V9) and add a thirteenth, we get the first chord in the second line 
(Gl3k9). 

As you can see. all combinations of ”t>9," "19, “ and "111" are possible within this chord 
type. In practice, however, the most-used combinations are: 

• "k9" as the only alteration (first line, first chord); 

• “l>9" together with “111" (first line, fourth chord); 

• "k9" together with “13" (second line, first chord); 

• “l>9" together with “111" and “13"(second line, fourth chord). 


Now we’ll derive the scale source for this chord type. 



row »9 «9 3 MlAs 5 13 *7 


The chord functions of the scale degrees are shown below the staff. We notice that the 
sharped eleventh and flatted fifth arc enharmonic equivalents of this chord. This scale has eight 
different pitches, vtv contrast to the seven-note scale sources we have seen so (at. We onk have 
seven letters in the musical alphabet, so wc have to use one letter twice (in this case the sharped 
ninth is Bp. and the third is B*>. The interval between the first two notes (G-At) is a half step, 
and the interval between the next two notes is a whole step. This interval pattern (half 

step-whole step) is then repeated as we continue up the scale. For this reason the scale is often 
referred to as the “half/wholc" scale. We can also use the term dgbt-nau dominant to describe this 
scale, as it is an eight-note dominant scale source. There's more about eight-note dominant scales 
in the next chapter. 

LEVEL FOUR: THE DOMINANT SEVENTH WITH SHARPED FIFTH/ 

FLATTED THIRTEENTH CHORD TYPE 

The final level in our hierarchy adds the sharped fifth/flatted thirteenth to the dominant chord, 
while retaining the flatted ninth and sharped ninth from Level Three and the flatted fifrh/sharped 
eleventh from Level Twx>. In Chapter 7 we derived the dominant seventh with sharped fifth chord 
(Track 42). .Also, in Chapter 11 wc derived the dominant seventh with sharped fifth and flatted 
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ninth chord and the dominant seventh with sharped fifth and sharped ninth chord (Track 54). 
Now we’ll extend this chord type all the way up to the flatted thirteenth. 




The chord symbol “G7(b9, *9. 1 11 , b | 3)" is the version of this chord type that is created 
when all of the notes in the stack arc used together. At first sight it looks like we hav e eight 
different pitches (as in the Level Three dominant), but the “*5" <D*) and the "b 13" (Kb), 
which arc both shown, arc equivalent—so we’re back to a seven-note scale for this chord, 
as we'll see in a moment. The use of this chord type (in any form) is normally indicative 
of a jazz or jazz-influenced style. Dominant chords at Level Four have a strong tendency' 
to resolve to the next chord on a V-l basis, due to the altered thirteenth. 



Sometimes you will see the suffix “7alt," as in the chord symbol “G7alt." This means 
that anv/all of the Level Four alterations (“b9," “J9," “f 11," “bl3”) are available for the 
chord. 

Next well look at the common forms of this chord type, built from the root G. 


*i - ; r =^r 


G?4*5,**l GT<*J,*9.‘9| G7(»J.*9,Mli G7(*5. s 9.Mll G7<*5.»9.‘9.Ml) 

G-7tQ G*7<X>,»11> G*7<*»,«11> G*7l>9.»9,l|l) 


!« 'B B fB 

With fion*d ttirtMfl* 

013 G7p9>t3l GV9.M3) GV9.*9.M3> G7<>9,*ll>l3t G7<»9.«1 |.*I3» G7|W».»9.*I I.M3) 


¥ 


m 
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These common forms can be divided into two groups: Chords with the sharped fifth (first 
line) and chords with the flatted thirteenth (second line). IVe have seen that the sharped fifth is 
equivalent to the flatted thirteenth, so essentially these arc different ways of writing the same 
chord. .Also, we have two alternate symbols for each chord in the first line. The sign in a chord 
symbol means “sharp the fifth of this chord,” regardless of any other number actually following 
the in the chord symbol. So for the first chord in the first line, we have two chord symbols: 
“G7f5“ (which means “G7 chord with sharped fifth") and *G*7" (which means “sharp the fifth of 
this G7 chord”). Below this, in the second line, we have the G7b 13 chord—which is also equiva¬ 
lent. as D$ and E> are two names for the same pitch. 
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As you can sec. all combinations of“b9," ‘19," S5/J11." and “>5/tl?" arc possible within 
this chord type. In practice, however, the most-used combinations arc: 

• "t 5 A13“ as the only alteration {first chord of each line); 

• "J5/V i 3" together with “»9“ (second chord of each line); 

• ”*5Al 3" together with “19" (third chord of each line). 

Well now dens e the scale source for this chord type. 



* *9 3 »**I3 »7 


The chord functions of the scale degrees arc show n below the staff. Note that the sharped 
eleventh and flatted fifth, and the sharped fifth and flatted thirteenth, arc enharmonic equivalents 
of this chord. This scale is the seventh mode of the Afc melodic minor scale (i.e., an At melodic 
minor scale displaced to start on its 7th degree). This scale is also referred to as the “altered scale" 
by some jazz musicians and educators. 

Lastly. wc*U explore a variant of the Level Four dominant chord that combines the “i5Al 3" 
with the unaltered ninth. This has a more “floating," non-definitive quality and is useful in older 
pop and Broadway styles. 



The alternate chord symbols *G9i , fi" and “G*9(l|l)” refer to the version of this chord 
type that is created w hen all of the notes in the suck arc used together. 

And now we'U derive the scale source for this variant. 



9 } *ll>5 *7 


The chord functions of the scale degrees are shown below the staff. This scale has only six 
different pitches, so we will not need all seven letters of the musical alphabet (in this case, the 
letter E is not used). The interval betw een each successive pair of notes in this scale (G to A, A 
to B, and so on) is a w hole step, so this scale is referred to as the vbole-tone sidle. We'll return to 
this scale in the next chapter. 
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THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH CHORD TYPE 

In Chapter 7 we derived the diminished seventh chord (Track 37). Now we’ll extend the dimin- 
itbed feieutb (bond type all the way up to the flatted thirteenth. 



r? 

HP 




The chord symbol “B°7(add maj7, 9, 11, t»13)" is the version of this chord type that is 
created when all of the notes in the stack arc used together. The use of this chord type 
(with the upper extensions) is normally indicative of a jazz or jazz-influenced style. This 
chord type has several unique characteristics: 

• The chord stack has nvo sevenths: The diminished seventh (Ah in the above chord) is 
a definitive chord tone, while the major seventh (A* in the above chord) is an available 
upper extension. 

• The chord stack can be divided into four basic chord tones (root, flatted third, flatted 
fifth, double flatted seventh) and four upper extensions (major seventh, ninth, eleventh, 
flatted thirteenth). 

• Each of the upper extensions is equally important and the use of one does not imply 
the use of any other. For example, using “11" would not imply the presence of “maj7" 
or “9." For this reason, we can use ‘add” in the diminished chord symbol to refer to 
any/all of these extensions. For example, if we add the note C$ to a B°7 chord, the 
recommended way to write this would be "B*7(add9)"; the symbol “B®9“ would be 
incorrect. 



In Chapter I3 (Track 59) we saw that the B®7 chord could substitute for the G7h9 chord 
in a minor key. So we would expect a close relationship to exist between this diminishes! 
seventh chord type and the dominant seventh with flatted ninth and sharped ninth chord 
type discussed earlier. In fact, if you examine the chord stack for the G13(t>9, $9. $11) 
chord (Track 68), you’ll discover that if we took the note G from the beginning and 
tacked it on at the end, we would get the sequence of notes for the B°7(add maj7, 9, 11, 
hi3) chord stack (Track 71). 


Now we’ll look at the common forms of this chord type, built from the root B. 


Trotk 71 

KM 4} 
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The diminished triad is a less definitive form of this chord type, as it could also be a version of 
the minor seventh with flatted fifth chord type that #c saw earlier. The last four chords show each 
of the upper extensions added to the basic four-part diminished seventh chord. More advanced 
jazz applications will combine these extensions as needed. 

Now we'll derive the scale source for this chord type. 



The chord functions of the scale degrees are shown below the staff. This scale has eight 
different pitches (like the dominant seventh with flatted ninth and sharped ninth chord type we 
saw earlier), so again we will need to use one letter of the musical alphabet twice (in this case, 
the major seventh is written as Bi>. while the root is B e ). The interval between the first two notes 
<B-C*) is a whole step and the interval between the next two notes (C*-D) is a half step. This 
interval pattern (whole step-half step) is then repeated as we continue up the scale. For this 
reason the scale is often referred to as the “wholc/half scale. We can also use the term eigbt-nott 
diminished to describe this scale, as it is an eight-note diminished scale source. There's more about 
eight-note diminished scales in the next chapter. 


The affinity between this diminished seventh chord type and the dominant seventh with 
flatted ninth and sharped ninth chord tvpe can also he seen hy comparing their scale 
sources (which, as we'll discover in the next chapter, are the two varieties of octatonic 
scale). For now, note that if wc take the eight-note dominant scale from Track 68 and 
place the first three notes (G-Ah-Bh) at the end. wc get the eight-note diminished scale 
from Track 71. 

USING ALTERED AND EXTENDED CHORDS 

To conclude this chapter, we'll see how some of these altered and extended chords arc used in 
the classic jazz tunc “Blue in Green." by Miles Davis. We’ll also relate the chord symbols to the 
chord types previously outlined. 


Blue in Green 

A?J? Dm* D»7«ll Cm9 FI3>9 



Cmf e w« w-ow CC» 
M»f.e . i wi .iM < « rrr.i l > > l icwc>iw<i«it wc 
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We can analyze the chords used in “Blue in Green" as follows: 

Measures 1, 5,11: The Bkmai9$U is a form of the major chord type (Track 62. twelfth 
chord). 

Measures 2, 6. 12: The A~t< is a form of the dominant seventh with sharped fifth/flattcd 


Measures 3, 10: 

thirteenth chord type (Track 69. third chord). 

The Dm9 is a form of the minor seventh chord tvpe (Track 63. third 
chord). 

Measure 3: 

The Dt*“F 11 is a form of the dominant seventh with flatted fifth/shaqsed 
eleventh chord type (Track 67. fourth chord). 

Measure 4: 

The Gn9 is a form of the minor seventh chord tvpc (Track 63. third 
chord). The FI 3^9 is a form of the dominant seventh with flatted ninth 
and sharped ninth chord tv-pc (Track 68, seventh chord). 

Measures 7, 13: 

The DmS is a form of the minor sixth, minor/major seventh chord tvpe 
(Track 65. fifth chord). 

Measure 8: 

The E7{? is a form of the dominant seventh with sharped fifth/flatted 
thirteenth chord tvpe (Track 69. third chord). 

Measure 9: 

The Am9 is a form of the minor seventh chord tvpc (Track 63. third 
chord). 
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CHAPTER 17 

MORE SCALES 


What's Ahead: 

• Whole-tone scale 

* (teutonic scales 


WHOLE-TONE SCALE 

If we divide an octave into six equal parts, we get a scries of whole steps, which are referred to 
collectively as a -zbolt-tone unit. Here is a C w hole-tone scale: 

u - *-—«♦ f * 

w w w w w w 



When writing out a w hole-tone scale, we will use six (out of a possible sev en) letters of the 
musical alphabet. Unlike with the major scales, there arc some alternate naming options 
for notes within the whole-tone scale; for example, the Ft, (51. and At above could have 
been named O. AK and Bk. 

This scale can in fart be named after any note in the scale; for example, this scale is also a D 
whole-tone scale, an E whole-tone scale, an F* whole-tone scale, and so forth. This is because 
the scale consists only of w hole steps and can be started at any point. This interval structure also 
accounts for die rather "floating*' impression left by this scale. 

We can also find 3rds within the whole-tone scale by taking alternate notes of the scale. For 
example: 

• we can start with C, then skip over D to E, creating the C-E major 3rd; 

• we can start with D. then skip over E to F*. creating the D-F* major 3rd; 

• we can start with E, then skip over F* to G*. creating the E-Gt major 3rd; 

• and soon.... 


Track 73 

10071 




Like the whole-tone scale itself, these major 3rds also impart a "floating” impression, which 
can be put to good use in certain songs and styles. Following is die keyboard intro to the Stevie 
Wonder song "You Are the Sunshine of My Life.” Check out the ascending major 3rds in 
measures 3-4 and 7-8. 
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You Are the Sunshine of My Life 




These 3rds are from the I * whole-tone scale, which—as we have already discovered— 
contains the same notes as the C whole-tone scale. This type of sound is normally reserved for 
jaze or more impressionistic styles, but Stevie Wonder is known for smuggling jazz harmony and 
voicings into the pop charts! 

Relating this example hack to our work on chord types in Chapter 16: The chord is 
a variant of the Lev el Four dominant chord that contains the sharped fifth and unaltered 
ninth (refer to Track 70). 


Our next example is what we call the “soap opera flashback.** Running a whole-tone scale 
rapidly up and down (over two or more octaves) is a cliche phrase often used in old TV shows to 
indicate that a “flashback" in time is occurring. If you've heard this sound before... well, maybe 
you've been watching too much TV! 



OCTATONIC SCALES 

Octatonit wain are eight-note scales that result from dividing an octave into four equal parts 
and then further subdividing each pan into half steps and whole steps. For example, if we take 
middle C up to the C an octave higher, then divide it into four equal parts, we get C-E»-F*-A-C 
(which spells a C diminished seventh chord). Each of the internal intervals is a minor 3rd (three 
half steps). If vve then divide each of these minor 3rds into a half-step/w hole-step pair, wc get an 
rigbr-Hote dominant ttalt. Here is the C eight-note dominant scale: 
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In the previous example, note the “H“ (half step) and “W (whole step) characters below 
the staff. Because this scale starts with a half step and alternates between half and whole 
steps throughout, it is sometimes referred to as a “half/wholc" scale. 

We saw in Chapter 16 that this eight-note dominant scale was the source for die dominant 
seventh chord containing the flatted ninth, sharped ninth, and/or sharped eleventh (refer to 
Track 68). Now we'll find out what happens w hen we play the C eight-note dominant scale over 
a C7 chord. 



You can hear that some of the scale tones sound rather tense against the chord, as they arc 
upper extensions or alterations on the C7 chord. These sounds are often found in jazz and Latin 
sndes, but arc rarely used in commercial pop and rock. Next up is a brief melody using the notes 
from the C eight-note dominant scale, again over a C7 chord. 



Now let's create a different octatonic scale. You'll remember that we divided the octave into 
four equal parts: C-Et-Fl-A-C. Well, instead of dividing up each internal minor Jrd into a half- 
step/w hole-step pair, let’s now divide each interval into a whole-step/half-step pair. This creates 
an tigbt-nm diminisbtxi teak. Here is the C eight-note diminished scale: 



Note the “W" (whole step) and “H" (half step) characters below the staff. Because this 
scale starts with a whole step and alternates between w hole and half steps throughout, it is 
sometimes referred to as a “vvholc/hair scale. 
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We saw in Chapter 16 that this eight-note diminished scale was the source for die diminished 
seventh chord (refer to Track 71). Now well find out what happens when we play the C eight- 
note diminished scale over a C®7 chord. 



As before, some of the scale tones sound tense against the chord, as they arc upper extensions 
of the C®7 chord. Here is a brief melody using the notes from the C eight-note diminished scale, 
again over a C°7 chord. 


C*7 




Something to watch out for You will see different names for these scales in different 
books. For example, 1 have seen the eight-note dominant scale referred to as a "diminished 
scale" in some texts. You have been warned! 



Experiment with your own whole-tone and octatonic scale melodics. Try writing down 
and/or recording the results. Let your cars be your guide... 
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CHAPTER 18 

BEYOND DIATONIC CHORDS 


Whmt's Ahead: 

• The secondary dominant concept 

• The momentary key concept 

• .Mixing major and minor keys 

• Non-harmonic tones 


THE SECONDARY DOMINANT CONCEPT 

In Chapter 12 we derived the II—V—I progressions in major and minor, and saw some examples of 
tunes using chords front different keys (i.e.. beyond what was available in the key of the song). At 
that point we introduced the momentary key concept to keep track of where the song was going 
harmonically. Later in this chapter we'll do some more work with this idea. 

First of all, though, we're going to explore a more traditional way of looking at chords 
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Using the secondary dominant concept, we can analyze the chords that are not diatonic to 
the main key of as follows; 

.Measures 2,6. 14: The C" chords lead into the F7 chords (in measures i, ". and IS) on a 
V-I basis. In other w ords, if we were in the key of F, the C7 would be 
the V chord leading bock to the tonic. The C7 is therefore a secondary 
dominant and can be called V of V (as it is a V chord with respect to the 
F7 chord, w hich in tum is a V chord in the key of the song). 

Measure 9: The D7 chord leads into the Gm chord in measure 10 on a V-I basis. D7 

is therefore a secondary dominant and can be called V of VI (as it is a V 
chord with respect to die Gm chord, which in tum is a VI chord in the 
key of the song). 


Measure 10: The B?7 chord leads into the E>maj7 chord in measure 11 on a V-l basis. 

The Bi>7 is therefore a secondary dominant and can be called V of IV (as 
it is a V chord with respect to the E>maj7 chord, which in tum is a IV 
chord in the key of the song). 

Measure 13: The G7 chord leads into the C7 chord in measure 14 on a V-I basis. The 

G7 is therefore a secondary dominant and can be called Vof II (as it is a V 
chord with respect to the C7 chord, wrhich is built from the 2nd degree of 
the key of the song and acts as a secondary dominant of the F7 discussed 
above). 

Nett up is the chorus from the John Lennon ballad “Imagine." w hich uses secondary domi¬ 
nant chords in a different way. This example includes the piano accompaniment figure, written 
below the vocal staff. 
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The only chords here that are not diatonic to the key of C are the E7 dominant chords. Using 
the sccondan- dominant concept, we could call the E7 chord a V of \1 (Am being the VI chord 
in the key of C). However, this example is different in that the E7 chord isn’t actually followed 
by an Am chord; instead it moves to an F major chord (a IV chord in the key of the song). This 
is not as typical, but it still works because the E7 chord leads smoothly into the F major chord by 
a half step. 

THE MOMENTARY KEY CONCEPT 

When arvah-zing tunes that employ multiple II-V or II-V-I progressions (which may include 
substitute chords) from different keys, the more traditional secondary dominant approach 
becomes inadequate. It is recommended that you instead use the momentary key concept. We got 
a head start on this back in Chapters 12-13. when we began to analyze the II-V-I progression 
and substitute chords as used in jazz standards. Now it's time to delve into this in more detail, 
by developing a three-stage procedure that we can use to analyze tunes using this II-V-I-style 
harmony (this includes jazz standards and older pop styles like that of the Beatles). 

Stage 1: Look for the dominant chords first. The default assumption is that they will be V 

chords in cither the key of the song or another momentary key. If the dominant is 
not functioning as a V, then the two most likely options arc: 

• it is a dominant approach chord (refer to Track 60). moving down by half step 
to the next chord; 

• it is a b VII dominant, moving up to the tonic chord by a whole step (for example. 
F7-Gmaj7), which is a signature jazz sound. 

Stage 2: Look before the dominant for a II chord (or its substitute) and after the dominant for 

a I chord (or its substitute). .Also, don’t forget that we can mix II-V-I progressions 
(including substitute chords) from major and minor keys (for example. Dm7-G?b9- 
Cmaj7 is a mixed II-V-I progression, with the II and I chords coming from the key 
of C major and the V chord coming from the key of C minor). Resicw Chapters 
12-13 if you’re still not sure about this. .And don’t forget that we can do a \TI-for-V 
substitution on the dominant chord itself—although this doesn’t happen a lot in 
actual practice, and when it does happen it’s normally in minor keys. 

Stage 3: Any chords still to be analyzed after Stages 1-2 arc likely to be: 

• diatonic chords in the key of the song; 

• substitute chords in the preceding and/or following momentary key; 

• momentary I chords in a new key. 

Next we’ll look at the Beatles ballad “Here. There and Everywhere," checking out the 
momentary keys being used in the harmony. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 

G Am? Bm C G Am? Bm 


Won*, end b* 





Although most of the chords in this song are diatonic to the key of G major, there are some 
other momentary keys used as follows: 

Measures 5-6,18-19; The B7 chord is preceded by an Fim7 chord. The tw o together create a 
II-V progression in E major. Note that the Em following the B" chords 
is both a momentary I in E minor (creating a mined II-V-I), and a \1 
in the key of the song (G major). The Em is therefore a linking chord 
between these key’s. 

Measure 9-12: The F7 chord is followed by a Bi> major chord, creating a V-l progres¬ 

sion in Bs> major. This is then followed by the M and II chords in the 
same momentary key. The D7 is from the key of the song, but it leads 
to a I in G minor (a mixed V-l progression). 

Now it's nme to look at a jazz tunc u ith a more sophisticated mix of momentary keys and 
substitute chords. Following is the leadshcct for the standard “I Remember You" by Victor 
Scheminger. 
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I Remember You 

(ram (he THE FIKTS M 

Gm«7 C‘m7 F*7 GrayT Dm7 G7*»4 Cm*)' 





Dm* G7 m»4 


8b*U(j7 E'm«a7 Am7 D7 (>maj* 




«»-twr _ You're Ibt oar 

Gnu>)7 Dm7 G7 Cm»j7 


F*m7 B7>9 Eimg7 c*m7 F*m7 B>9 E»*7 Ei» 7 A7 _ Dn«tP B«*T 

too * di.um ben and tun thai fell liU mu. an ot the Nk- 

C*m7 F‘7 Gm*7 C»m7 F‘7 Gnn|7 Bm7 E7*9 Am7 


m 


When m> life ■* U»ou»b_ jad the 

_ Gra»j7 C»»7*5 C9 Bm7 B»: 


•fi.feh *tk me b> 
Am7 D7*9 G6 


,X l«M 


Although this song is in the tej- of G major, there arc lots of other momentary key* and 
substitute chords used as follows: 

Measures 2, 10, 26: The F*7 chord is preceded by a C*m7 chord, a Il-V progres¬ 

sion in B major. In each case, however, the F*7 chord moves 
back to Gmaj7, which is the overall tonic. This works because 
the F* 7 chord leads smoothly, by a half step, to Gmaj7. 

Measures 4-5,12-13,16-17: The G'sus4 and G7 chords arc each preceded by a Dm7 chord 
and followed by a Cmaj7 chord, creating II-V-I progressions 
in C major. 

Measures 6-7, 14-15: The F7 chord is preceded by a Cin7 chord, a II-V progression 

in Bk major. The F7 resolves to the I in measure 7. but leads 
back to Gmaj7 in measure 15. Here F7 is functioning as a kVII 
dominant, moving up to Gmaj7 (the tonic chord in the key of 
the song) by a whole step. 

Measures 18-19. 20-21: The B7b9 chord is preceded by an F*m7 chord and followed by 

an Emaj7 chord; this constitutes a mixed II-V-I progression in 
E major/minor. The C*m7 in measure 19 is a VT chord in the 
momentary key of E major. 
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Measures 22-23: 


Measures 28-29: 


Measure 30: 
Measures 32-33: 


Measures 33-34: 


Measures 34-35: 


The A7 chord is preceded by an Em" chord and followed by 
a Dmaj7 chord, a Il-V-I progression in D major. The Bin" in 
measure 23 is a VI chord in the same momentary key. 

The E7t>9 chord is preceded by a Bm“ chord and followed by 
an Am" chord, a mixed Il-V-l progression in A major/minur. 

The F9 chord fonedons as a »V1J dominant, moving up to 
Gmaj" by a w hole step. 

Here we a have a disguised II-V-l progression, w here a tritone 
subsritution has been applied to the V chord. (The chords 
moving by descending half steps C*-C*-B arc an important 
clue here.) C9 is a tritonc substitute for F»7#9. which would 
have created a Il-V-I progression in B minor. 

Measure 33^ Bm7 becomes a 11 chord in another disguised 
II-V-I progression. Bb7 is a tritone substitute for E7. which 
would have created a mixed II-V-I progression in A major/ 
minor. 

Measure 34’s Am7 becomes a II chord in a mixed II-V-I 
progression back to G. with the D7t>9 chord being a V in G 
minor. 



“I Remember You” is an cnduringly popular jazz standard. Originally published in 1941, 
it was featured in the movie The Fleet's In, starring Dorothy Lamour and William Holden. 
The diverse list of pop and jazz artists who have covered the song includes the Beatles, 
Tony Bennett, Stan Getz. Ella Fitzgerald, Bjttrk, An Gariunkcl. John Denver, George 
Michael, and Diana Krall. 


MIXING MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS 

We've already seen examples of mixed II-V-I progressions: For example, taking a II chord from 
C major <Dm7), a V chord from C minor (G7^9>, and a I chord from C major (Cmaj7). This 
is commonly done in jazz and jazz-influenced styles. Now we’ll look at the equivalent idea in 
modem pop/rock/R&B styles, which is to mix diatonic triads from a major scale and a minor scale 
(normally the natural minor) built from the same tonic. Some educators and texts refer to this 
concept as modal mixture. Before looking at the next song, let's review the triads available within 
the C major and C natural minor scales. 



i r tn iv v vi \ii i 


C natural mmor 
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A lot of hit songs have been written using this mix of triads! We can hear this concept at work 
in the song “Crazy Little Thing Called Love" from the rock band Queen. 


Crazy Little Thing Called Lave 



Oh. (hit ihn*- cited kite. »cU I fut _ c»‘t- tun ■ die a._Th» Uunf- 



cited low. I_ mutt_ gft • ■ mad IP It._ I itni_ 



.Although this song is written in the key of C and includes diatonic triads from C major (i.e., 
the C and F major triads), it also includes triads from the C natural minor scale as follows: 

Measure 4, 8. 10: The Bt> major chord is the bVII triad from the C natural minor scale. 
.Measure 10: The A)> major chord is the bVT triad from the C natural minor scale. 



Queen's lead singer Freddie Mercury reportedly wrote 
“Crazy Little Thing Called Lose" in under ten minutes. 
The song’s rockabilly style and Elvis Presley-influenced 
vocals contrasted with the grandiose rock epics that 
Queen w as otherwise known for. Its catchy melody and 
upbeat lyric has made it one of Queen s best-loved songs, 
and it became the bands first #1 hit single in the US. 





The last example combined chords from major and minor scales built from the same tonic. 
Now we will look at two pieces that combine chords from the major and relative minor scales. 
You'll remember from Chapter 9 that the relative minor begins on the 6th degree of the corre¬ 
sponding major scale. For example, the kess of G major and E minor are relative to one another 
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and share the same key signature (one sharp). As the E natural minor scale has the same notes as 
the G major scale, deriving triads from the E natural minor scale would give as the same triads 
available in G major. However, deriving triads from the E melodic or harmonic minor scales 
would give us some extra triad options—in particular the major V triad in the minor key (i.e.. a 
B major triad in the key of E minor). So before we look at the next piece, let's review the triads 
that are available within the G major and E harmonic minor scales. 



Now here is an excerpt from In Church by Tchaikovsky, which moves between the relative 
keys of G major and E minor, using a mix of the above triads. 


In Church (A L'eglise), Op. 39, No. 24 

trom ALBUM POUR ENFANTS (ALBUM FOR CHILDREN) 
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We can analyze the triad progression and movement between the major and relative minor 
keys as follows: 


Measures 1-2 


Measures 3-7: 


Measures 8-9: 


Measures 10-12: 


The piece begins in the relative minor key (E minor), moving from the E 
minor triad (I) to the B major triad (V) and back again. The E minor mad 
belongs to both the G major scale and the E harmonic minor scale, and in this 
piece it acts as a linking chord between the major and relative minor keys. 
The E minor chord in measure 2 leads us into the key of G major in these 
measures, where we find the following chords: D major (V). E minor (VI), 
D major (V). G major (I), D major <Y>, and E minor (\T>. This last E 
minor triad leads us back into the relative minor key again. 

Now we’re back in the key of E minor with a B major lA*) triad leading to 
the E minor triad (I) in measure 9. This E minor triad then leads us back to 
the key of G major again, being followed by a D major triad (V in G). 
After the G major triad (1 in G). we then transition back to the key of E 
minor (ending with the V-I triad progression). This section also uses *>tn« 
slash chords: the F*° triad inverted over its third (A), and the Em triad 
inverted over its fifth (B). 


On to our next example that combines chords from the major and relative minor keys: The 
Beatles ballad “Yesterday,” written by Paul McCartney. This song uses some four-part chords and 
II-V-I-typc harmonics, so we can look at the movement between major and minor keys from a 
momentary-key point of view (similar to how we Uxikcd at the Beatles song “Mere, TTicrc and 
Everywhere” earlier in the chapter). This song is in the key of F major, so we'll be on the lookout 
for movement between the relative keys of F major and D minor. 


Yesterday 


Em? A7 


Yc-vt-Jm all my trou-Mn «emrd n> far a-««y. 

F C Dm? G 7 8‘ F 


here io «u>_ Oh. I he • tks«_ in yv» - W-ih>- 
Em7 A7 Dm Dm? l * 


iSjr 


Dm? G7 


That*'* a Saef-mf o ■ ver me— O 

Em? A7 Dm C B> Dm Gm C7 


_ n ye. • ter • day - Win .he had to fo. I dcw'i know. 

Em? A7 Dm C B' Dm Gm C7 F 


(. no* I loaf for ye. - iff - di)._ 


t : * ** v-y/y. »« « ■*-« uc 
a!)w— w. «« 
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b»c »*» HKti MB tat - v gunt to ptty. 



Although most of the chords used in this song arc diatonic to F major (including various 
Il-V-I, IY-V-I. and IY-I progressions), the song does go through some other momentary keys 
(in particular the relative minor) as follow's: 

Measures 2-3, 9-10, 24-25: The Em7-A7-Dm is a mixed II-V-I progression ending in 
D minor (the relative minor). Note the accidentals in the 
melody (B* and C») in measure 2—the melody at this point is 
using a D melodic minor scale. 

Measures 6, 13, 28: The Dm"-G" is a U-Y progression in C major. 

Measures 15-16, 19-20: The Env-A'-Dm in the bridge is another mixed II-Y-I 

progression ending in D minor. 


NON-HARMONIC TONES 

Finally, we’ll explore the use of non-bnrmonit tones in some well-known pieces. A non-harmonic 
tone is a melody note that appears to contradict the harmony in force at the time. This may 
work for several reasons: The melodic motif may be sufficiently strong to counteract any verti¬ 
cal contradictions that occur, and/or the non-harmonic tone may resolve strongly back into the 
harmony again (typically by a half step). The melody may also have a distinctive rhythm pattern 
(for example, using anticipations) which then floats over (and is not constrained by) the harmonic 
structure of the song. 

Our first example in this section uses suspensions in the melody. \Ye saw in Chapter 5 that 
a suspended chord is one w here the third has been replaced by another note (most typically the 
fourth). If we use the fourth in the melody on a major chord, this would be a non-harmonic tone 
which would then normally resolve to the third. This occurs twice in the jaw standard “Stella bv 
Starlight" by Victor Young. 


Stella by Starlight 

from 4* Poromounl FKh.ro THE UNINVITED Wv* fry KMKj Wa* ^ 

>*.»< by Voor f o^<g 

E«n7*5 A?!? Cib 7 FIJ Fm* 


P S 

The tans. 




thmifh \eJfs 


E»m«? aM3»II 

B 


Em>5 A>* Dm? 

T ' - »• 

_ of «d 

• tr» «eniir» - ~ 

* * » # 

The nun - mur of 

, * :* 

■ brook , c - vea-tkk_ 

Bbn? E*9 

FmajT 


A >9 

An? D7*9 

*, 


BOOS 


b* • en Mdc_ 
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Notice in measures 9 and 13 that we have the fourth in the melody over a major chord: The 
E> over the Bs>maj? chord in measure 9, and the Be over the Fmaj" chord in measure 13. These 
are non-harmonic tones that resolve to the third of each major chord on beat 2 of these measures. 
These resolutions, together with the strength of the melody as a whole, allow the ear to accept 
these non-harmonic tones. 

Next we'll look at two examples that use chromatic neighbor tones. These non-harmonic tones 
arc chromatic (i.e., do not belong within ) to the key of the piece, are normally placed on a w eak beat 
(or an upbeat), and almost always resolve into an adjacent diatonic tone by a half step. Heading back 
into the classical world, we'll sec this concept at work in Beethoven's famous Minuet in G Slajor. 




In measure 1, notice the A* and C* on the last sixteenth note of each beat in the treble-clef 
part. These arc chromatic neighbor tones, w hich lead back to the diatonic tones B and D. A simi¬ 
lar idea occurs in measure 5. with the chromatic tone Al again leading into the diatonic tone B 
(the FS-G movement below is diatonic). 

Next up is a simple piano arrangement of the traditional song “Down by the Riverside.” 
w hich uses chromatic neighbor tones in a similar way. 
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In measure 3, notice the C* and E halfw ay through beat 4 in the treble-clef part. These are 
chromatic neighbor tones, which lead back to the diatonic tones D and F (within the B» maior 
chord) in the next measure. The same idea is repeated in measures ? and 11. And in measure 5 the 
chromatic neighbor tones GI and B* resolve to A and C (within the F7 chord) in measure 6. 

To conclude this chapter, well look at the verse melody in Nirvana’s grunge anthem “Smells 
Like Teen Spirit." This is an interesting example of repeated melodic anticipations, giving the 
melody something of a separate life from the harmonic structure of the song. This allow s the 
melody (which includes some mild non-harmonic tones) to float over the chord changes. 


Smells Like Teen Spirit w ** ^ ^ 



LotJ 19_ <■ fan._ hnaf_ >our frttndv. _ k'« Am— to kn*_ 



Noiice how the melody is almost always anticipating (i.c., landing an eighth note ahead of) 
heats I and 3 in each measure. Although there are no notes that arc chromatic to the key. there 
are some melody notes that arc non-harmonic tones; For example, the Et on the Bi> 5 chords. The 
open sound of these root-fifth chords, together with the rhythmic anticipations and the character 
of the mclodv, helped make this song one of the all-time rock classics of the 1990s! 
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CHAPTER 19 

UPPER-STRUCTURE VOICINGS AND SHAPES 


What'f Ahead: 

• Upper-structure triads and slash chords 

• Four-part upper-structure chords and slash chords 

• Double-4th and "7-3“ extended voicing* 

• Polychord voicing* 


UPPER-STRUCTURE TRIADS AND SLASH CHORDS 

Contemporary styles often require the use of upprr-strtutun voicing*. These arc three- or four- 
part chords that are built from a chord tone (third, fifth, seventh, etc.) of the overall chord. Phis 
is a sen efficient voicing method, not least because the same upper structure can be used within 
various different overall chords. First we w ill look at the use of upper-structure triads sometimes 
referred to as triad-over-root voicing*. Different rules will apply depending upon what overall 
npc of chord (major, minor, dominant, etc.) w e are trying to create. I lere are the commonly used 
triad-over-root voicing* for major chords: 




The upjver structure* in the treblc-clcf part (triads in this case) are each built from differ¬ 
ent chord tone* of the overall chord (from the root, third, or fifth of C major in this case). 
Each inversion of the upper structure is shown in the treble clef, w hile the root of the 
overall chord is shown in the bass clef. There arc two chord symbol* above each measure. 
The first is a slash chord symbol with the upper-structure triad to the left of the slash, and 
the root to the right. The second is the equivalent composite symbol, showing the overall 
chore! created by placing the upper structure over the root. 'Hie specific voicing* shown 
can be analyzed as follows: 

• In the tir\t ttie.iMirc. we arc building a major tnjil from the foot of the ov erall major 
chord (C/Q. This is a simple triad-over-mot voicing and just creates a basic major 
chord. 

• In the second measure, we are building a minor triad from the third ot the overall major 
chord (Km/C). This creates a major sev enth chord overall- 

• In the third measure, we are building a major triad from the fifth of the overall major 
chord (G/C). This creates a major ninth chore! with an omitted third. 


Next well check out the commonly used triad-over-root voicing* for minor and suspended 
dominant chords. 
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Cm< i ■ Cmi 

wa |i o 

l °”' \ft >8 « 

t *) u O 

These voicings can be analyzed as follows: 

• In the first measure, wearebuildi iad from the root o! i 

chord (Cm/C). This is a simple triad-ovcr-root voicing and jus* creates a hasic minor 
chord. 

• in the second measure, wx are building a iiutor triad from the third of the overall minor 
chord (Eb/C). This creates a minor seventh chord overall. (Note that E> is a minor 3rd 
above the root of C.) 

• In the third measure, we are building a major triad from the seventh or the overall 
suspended dominant chord (F/G). This creates a suspended dominant ninth (a.k.a. 
dominant eleventh) chord. (Note that F is a minor 7th above the root of G.) This voic¬ 
ing can also work as a less-defined incomplete minor eleventh chord. 




And now well look at some triad-ovxr-root voicings for inverted major and minor chords, 
placed over the third or fifth in the bass. 




Note that the term imrrtfj here refers to these triads being placed ov er the third or fifth 
in the haw (not the fact that the upper triads thcmschxs may lie inverted). These voicings 
can be analyzed as follows: 

• In the first measure, the major triad in placed <>\er its third m the Iunn (C/E). 

• In the second measure, the major triad in placed over u> fifth in the fuss (C/G). 

• In the third measure, the minor triad >' placed over ns third in the Iunn (Cm/Eb). 

• In the fourth measure, the minor triad is placed over its fifth in the Iunn (Cm/G). 


These are all common sounds in contemporary pop. rock, and R& B styles. Next up is a brief 
chord progression in a pop/rock rhythmic style, using some of these triad-ovxr-root voicings. 

Cmaj? Dm? Oil 
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Wc can summarize the voicing choices in the previous example as follows: 

• In the first measure, the Cmaj7 chord is xn 
(Em/C). 

• second measure (beat I). the Dm7 chord is voiced by building a major triad from 
the third (F/D). 

• In the second measure (beat 3>, the (.11 chord is uoioed by building a major triad from 
the seventh (F/G). 

In the previous example all the upper-structure triads are in second inversion, resulting in 
smooth voice leading through the progression, Note that wc showed only the composite chord 
symbols (CmajT. Dm7, (ill) above the staff, which is the most typical situation when reading 
from a chan. However, wc can translate these into slash chord symbols to derive the necessary 
triad-over-root voicing*. 

Although you will see the composite chord symbols on charts most of the time, you will 

still commonly see slash chord symbols for inverted major and minor chords (as on Track 

80 >. and also w hen a series of triads is played over a repeated bass note, or pedal {mint. 

Now it’s time to look at some well-known music that uses triad-over-root harmony. Perhaps 
one of the most famous examples is the 1980s rock hit “Jump" from Van I lalcn. The synthesizer 
intro to this song uses several triad-over-root chords, mostly over a repeated bass note of C. 



Wc can analyze the triad-over-root chord symbols and voicings in “Jump" as follows: 
Measures I, 2 ’Hie (i/C chord is voiced by (wilding a major triad from the fifth of a C 
major chord. 

.Measures 1,3: The C chord is simply voiced by building a major triad from the root of 
a C major chord. 

Measures 2. 3: The F/C chord is voiced by inverting an F major triad with its fifth (Cl in 
the bass. 

'The (VF chord is voiced hv building a major triad from the fifth of an F 
major chord, and the (isus4 chord is voiced by suspending the (i major 
triad, replacing the third (B) with the fourth (CX 


Measure 4: 
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Next up is an excerpt from Chopins Prelude in CMinor, which was also used as the intro to 
“Could It Be Magic” by Barn- Manila*'. This uses an interesting inix of triad-over-root and four- 
part chords. 

Prelude in C Minor, Op. 28, No. 20 


C m Fm? C7*J Cm A’ 0* E*IJ A> G7 C? FiwaANiC* D7 G DIJ G 





Again, we wouldn't normally w rite chord symbols on a piece of classical music! However, 
the symbols help us see that the chords in this piece fall into the follow-ing categories: 

• tn ad-over-root chords; 

• four-part dominant seventh chords: G7, C7,1)' (see Chapter ly, 

• larger dominant chords with upper cvtcnsions/altcrations G7I5, I H \ D1J, V 'JII 
(see Chapter 16); 

• four-port minor seventh chords using “7-3" voidngs: Bm7 and \m” (see Chapter 12); 

• tdd9chords; Fm(add9)(seeChapter ll>. 


We can analyze the triad-over-root chord symbols and voicings as follows: 

.Measures I, 3. 5. 7. 8: The Cm chord is voiced simply by building a minor triad from the 
root (Cm/C). 

Measure 1: The Km“ chord is voiced bv building a major triad from the third 

(Ah/F). 

Measures 2, H 'l"hc A> and D> chords arc voiced simply liy building major triads 

from the roots (Ah/A>, Dt»/l>). 


Measures 4, 6: 


T'hc G chord is voiced simply by building a major triad from the root 
<G/G>. 
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Measure 5: The \t/C chord is voiced b) inverting an AK major triad over it 

in the bass. The C>m/B» chord is voiced by inxening a C, minor triad over 
its third (Bt>) in the bass. 

Measure 6: The G/F implies a four-pan Ci7 chord oxer its seventh in the bass. (This 

is often used as pan of a descending bass line.) 

Measure 7: The On/F> chord is xoiced by inxening a C minor triad oxer its third 

(EF) in the bass. The (i/B chord is voiced by invening a (» major triad 
over its third (B) in the bass. 

FOUR-PART UPPER-STRUCTURE CHORDS AND SLASH CHORDS 

Now it s time to look at sonic four-pan upper-structure voicings. These are four-part chords that are 
built from a chord tone (thin!, fifth, seventh, etc.) of the overall chord. Here are the commonly 
used four-pan. chord-over-root xoicings for major and minor chords: 


F.mlC ( - Cmai9) E'm*7 C ( - On*) 



*)' u II o «* o o O O 


Note that (as with the tnad-oxer-root xoicings) l>oth slash chord and composite chord 
sxmbols are shown, and all inversions of the upper structures arc shown. The specific 
xoicings can be analyzed as follows: 

• In :1 k- first measure, we are building a minor seventh four-pan chord from the 
the overall major chord (Em7/C). This creates a major ninth chord. 

• In the second measure, we are building a major seventh four-part chord from the third 
of the overall minor chord (Fi>maj7/C.'). This creates a minor ninth chord. (Note that 
Ft is a minor 3rd above the root of C.) 

Next we will look at a series of four-pan. chord-oxcr-root xoicings for dominant anil 
suspended dominant chords. 'ITiesc are all common sounds in R&B and jazz styles. 


Biw>5G< -Fimj>5(i(-CIJ| Dm7G(-G%u»4orGllt FmajTO(-GI3*u»4| 



'ITiesc voicings can lie analyzed as follows: 

• In the first measure, we are building i minor seventh with flatted fifth four-port chord 
from the third of the overall dominant chord (Bm7t5/G). This creates a dominant 
ninth chord. 
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In the second measure, we are building a major Seventh with flatted fifth four-part 
chord from the seventh of the overall dominant chord (Fmaj7b5/G). This creates a 
dominant thirteenth chord. 

In the third measure, we arc building a minor seventh four-pan chord from the fifth of 
the overall suspended dominant chord (Dm7/G). This creates a suspended dominant 
ninth (or dominant eleventh) chord. 

In the fourth measure, we are building a major seventh four-part chord from the 
seventh of the overall suspended dominant chord (Fmaj7/G). This creates a suspended 
dominant thirteenth choni. 


Track 82 

1055) 


Next up is a brief chord progression in an R& B/smooth jazz rhythmic style, using some of 
these voicing*. This example shows just the composite chord symbols, w hich we can then trans¬ 
late into slash chord symbols to derive the necessary four-part, chord-over-root voicing*. 


t mtft Fma;9 GI.WI 

r r J I r • 




YVe can summarize the voicing choices in this example as follows: 

• In the first measure, the (jnaj9 chord i>. voiced by building a minor seventh four-pan 
chord from the third (Em7/C). 

• In tin is voiced by building a minor 

four-part chord from the third (Am7/F). 

• In the second 

seventh four-part chord from the seventh (Fmaj7/G). 

Now we'll see some of these voicing* used in the keyboard figure from the popular IXiohte 
Brothers song "What a Fool Believes,- w ritten In Michael McDonald and Kenny Loggins. 


What a Fool Believes 
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iVThrcLTlW th h U,t . h njt,cd , fifth /°V r ' ,Urt ch,>nl fr,)nl ,lu * ,h,ri1 ((*".%>/ 

22l r he ***** C ^ 1 » ">"** 'he ninth, th.rd. and fifth of the cfw»rel 
(sometimes referred to as a rfam-r). This leads to an upper Ap triad shai* that 
momentarily implies an AV7 chord, with its seventh <Gl>) in the Iws. 
Measures ‘-^ Thr l»/Kch.'rJ is voic'd by pis™,,; , I* mii<)r mjJ ^ R 

5£duL"T 7arc ■■"i** ,n m "'» re « * Kan * i» .he 

..“I l < ^" ,d ' "“V" mad. arc built bum the tilth, and the 

ofX d»d < " pcl " J fr “ m "***"* » » ■» *c fifth, sisth. and root 


.Measure .V 


Measure 4: 


2Jt Sjl 7 ( ? 0rd “ V ° ICcd **>' h,lld,n S i major triad from the third (CJ>/ 
The aIS? ( i y ^ r /WnWy , f 7 A/ is denvcd fr«m 'he f> Dorian mode). 
<T*/AM £ i- J' vmced by building a major tnad from the seventh 
2*22: A chwd » Mtnply by building a diminished seventh 

chord from the root (V7/A) The B>m7 chord is voiced simph bv buZ, 
minor seventh chord from the root (B»m'/Bt). 

be *. ,S 1 and 2 are hwrd * n ‘he context of the prcced- 
ng B m chord: Hie I> ma|or tnad is built from the third, and the Ap major 

ninth'a 7!h *T Thc A9 chord K voiccd ** *c seventh, 

( i i h !7’ thc (an ° lhcr clu>tcr wk,n l‘>- leads to an upper 
measure ^ **' m ° m€nUril > im &™* an Am ‘>' chord at the end ofthe 


“What a Fool Believes” was recorded for the 1978 Double 
Brothers allium. Minute h Minute, and featured Michael 
.McDonalds inimitable lead vocal style. As a single the 
song briefly topped the cham in the US and received 
two Grammy awards in 1980. Co-writer Kenny Loggins 
also included a version of the song on his 1978 album, 
■\ igbrz'Jteb. The song has l>ecn covered bv numerous 
artists ,ndudmg Aretha Franklin. (feorge .Michael, Dionne 
Warwick, and Matt Bianco. 



The (Xmtiic Brothers 


DOUBLE-4TH AND "7-3" EXTENDED VOICINGS 

rr,. . * b *r. . 

.V fcv 
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Although this example shows the doublc-4th shapes in root position, note that (as with the 
triad and four-part upper structures) they arc often inverted. The specific voicing? shown 
can he analyzed as follows: 

• ke arc building double-4th shapes from the ninth, third, anil sixth of the 
overall C major chord. These upper shapes add various combinations of the sixths and 
ninths to the chord. 

• In measure 2, ■> dooblHth shape built from the ninth of the C major chord has been 
placed oxer the third (E) in the hass. 

• In measure 3, we .ire building .1 douldc-4t 

all Cin7 chord, litis upper shape adds the fourth/cleventh to the chord. 

• In measure 4. we arc building doublc-4di shapes from the fifth and r<»n of the overall 
C minor or C suspended dominant chord (these combinations work for both types of 
chord). Both of these upper shapes add the fourth/cleventh to the minor chord. 

Although we used detailed chord symbols in the previous example to describe the exten- 
sions/altcrations added w ith the douhlc-4th shapes, experienced musicians will often use 
these voicing? to upgrade basic major, minor, or dominant chord symbols on a chart (if 
the stele and context permit). 

In the previous example, we saw that it was possible to build doublc-4th shapes from the 
fourth/cleventh and the fifth of minor sev enth chords. Here* a twelve-bar minor blues that uses 
these voicing? on all of the minor seventh chords. 


Am7 
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Next we'll sec an example of doublc-4th shape* use*! in a modem ruck song. Here’s the piano 
intro from "Brick” by Ben Folds, which uses arpeggio* of double-4th shapes and triads. 


Brick 


We>*9«dM*<br 

IwUAHIWJmM 




The arpeggiated chords in the treble clef of this example can lie analyzed as follows: 

Measures I. 3, 5 The I) chord is voiced with arpeggios of a I) major triad, with a ninth (K) 
added during beat 3. 

Measures 2. 4, 6: The C$ chord is voiced with arpeggios of an inverted F.-A-D doublc-4th 
shape, built front the sixth of the chord (refer to Track 83, measure 1. 
third voicing). 

Measure 7: The Bin” chord is voiced w ith arpeggios of a I) major triad (built from 

the third of the chord), w ith an eleventh (F) added during beat 3. 

Measure 8: The H7sus4 chord is voiced with an arpeggio of an inverted E-A-D 

douhlc-4th shape, built from the root of the chord (refer to Track 83, 
measure 4, second voicing). The E7 chord is voiced with an arpeggio of 
the third, seventh, and root of the chord. 

Next w e’ll take a look at an interesting tvpe of voicing that I call a 7-3 extruded rwWwg. YouII 
recall that in Chapter 1 2 we introduced ”7-3“ voicing* (the sev enths and thirds of the chords) into 
our discussion of the II—V—I progression (refer to Track 56). The seventh and third of a dominant 
chord (for example, the notes F and B of a (»7 chord) form the interval of a mtotie (augmented 
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4th/diminished 5th), and wnc can add a third note to this interval to extend the “7-3" voicing. 
Here is a series of “7-3“ extended voicings of the (17 chord. 


013 013 07 G7»» G9 0» 



The bottom two notes of the treble-clef voicing in each case arc the seventh and third of the 
G7 chord, and above these an extra note has l»een added. Note that the second measure has some 
alternate chon! symbols provided. Wc saw in Chapter 16 that the %“ symbol meant that the fifth 
of the chord w as sharped, and that the sharped fifth was equivalent to the flatted thirteenth. The 
three chord symbols in this measure arc thus equivalent. 



These additions to the hasic dominant “7-3" voicing can be analyzed as follows: 

• In measure i. the thirteenth (E) has been added t«» the basic <>'. craning e (. l' 
chord. 

• In measure the sharped fifth <>r fluted thirteenth (&) b.is been added to the basic 
G7. creating a G7I5. G7i>l3. or (J>7 chord. 

• In measure 3. the fifth <I)l has been added to the beak G7. \s this is also .i bjsic chord 
tone, the resulting chord is still a G7. 

• In measure 4. the sharped ninth (spelled here .i> Bh, f«>r consistency with the implied 

key of C minor) has liccn added to the basic G7, creating a G7f9 chord. 

• In measure the ninth < \i has been added to die bade G7, creating a G9 chord. 

• In measure 6, the tlattcd ninth i .V 1 ) has been added t*> the basic G7, creating a G7V9 

chord. 

Review Chapter 16 for more information on dominant chords and their cxtensions/altcra- 

tions. 


Now we’ll look at a rhythmic pattern in a jazzy R&B sty le that uses some of these wirings. 




Tlie “7-3" extended voicings in this example arc derived as follows: 

• The ninth has been added above the seventh on the 1 and 4. and on the 

Bi>9 in measure 4. 

• The sharped fifth (V13) has been added above the third on the A7t$ in measure I, and 

on the G715 in measures 2 and 3. 
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• I he sharped ninth h.is been added above the seventh on the D7l9 in measure '. and 

on the B7S9 in measure 4. 

• The thirteenth has been added .»Ik>\c the third on the Ahl' in measure ). 


Next up is an example of “7-3" extended. double-4th. and upper-triad shapes used in a well- 
known jazz/rock song. Here's the keyboard intro to Steely Dan's “Deacon Blues." 



The various upper-stnKturc voicing* in this example can Ik analyzed as follows: 

Measures 1-5; The major seventh chords arc all voiced by building minor triads from the 
third (Km/C, Dm/B*. Ftm/D, and Gm/Eh). 

Measures 1-4: I "he chord on beat ) of each measure is voiced as a douhle-4th shape, built 
front the ninth of the major chtwxl placed over the third in the bass (refer to 
Track 83. measure 2). 

Measures 5-6: The F./I9 chord is voiced by using a “"-3" extended shape (“3 " *9"). which 
is then arpeggiated in successively higher octaves during measure 6. 

"Deacon Blues" is one of Steely Dan's best-loved 
songs, and was included on their groundbreaking 197? 
allium Aja. Since the early 1970s, Steely Dan has been 
a vehicle for the jtzz/rock songwriting anti perform¬ 
ing talents of Donald Fagen and Walter Becker, and 
the hand is still active well into the 21st century. The 
Aja album featured some of the worlds finest jazz and 
studio musicians of the period, including I.arry Carlton 
(guitar). Victor Feldman (keyboards), Pete Christlieb 
(saxophone), and Bernard Purdic (drums). 



Stcch Dan 
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POLYCHORD VOICINGS 

Finally we’ll look at some fxrfycbord voicinjp, where we place one chord over another. This is 
an essential technique for jazz pianists and writciVarrangcrs. Although many chord and shape 
combinations arc possible, here we’re going to focus on a staple of the jazz setting: A triad or 
four-pan chord, in the treble clef, over a doublc-4th or “7-3" extended shape in the Ixass clef. 
These polychord voicings w ori best when the low er shape is placed around the area of middle 
C. Here's another look at the first half of the jazz tune "Stella by Starlight." which we initially 
encountered in Chapter 18. 


Stella by Starlight 



The map_ • or* • in “f* though w 

f AM3*II Em>J A>t Dm? 


<4 enj ■ lot tpWft_The mar - true of a h«t * f • ten t»k_ 



lhai rip • plot by a where two las - os Mfe_ 


Now we'll apply some polychord cokings to the chords in this sixteen-measure section. 
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The polychord voicing* used in die previous example can be analyzed as follows: 

• 1 he I m7h5 chord in measures 1,10, and 14 1 ' voiced with .i (. minor triad in t 

clef (built from the third), over the “root-b5-7" of die chord in the bass dcf. This bass- 
clef voicing also looks like a “7-3" extended shape, except that it is built from the root 
of the minor seventh with flatted fifth chord rather than from the third of a dominant 
chord. 

• I he \‘i: chord m measures ’ and 14 is voiced with an F major triad in the treble del 
(built from the sharped fifth), oxer a “7-3" extended shape (“7-3-15") in the bays clef. 

• I he (an7 chord in measure > is voiced with an Eh major triad in die treble def (built from 
the third), over a doublc-4di shape (built from the fburth/elcvcnth) in the bass dcf. 

• Ihe FI3 chord in mcasui eble def (built from 

the root), over a “7-3" extended shape (“7-3-13") in the bass clef. 

• sure 5 b voiced with an \Vmaj7 (bur-part chord in the treble clef 
(built from the third), over a doublc-4th shape (built from the root) in the bass clef. 

• The Bbl 3b9 chord in me an t 61 ' voiced with ■> <■ major triad in the treble def (built 
from the thirteenth), oxer a “7-3" extended shape (“7-3-13") in the hass dcf. 

• | maj7 chord in m Bb major triad in the treble def (built 

from the fifth), oxer a double-4th shape (built from the third) in the loss clef. 

• The fthttlll chord in measure 8i' voiced with .i Bb major triad in the treble def (built 
from the ninth), over a *7-3" extended shape ("7-3-13") in the bass dcf. 

• The Bbmaj7 chord in measure 9 i*. voiced with .i Bb major triad in d 

from the root), oxer a doublc-4th shape (built from the third) in the bass clef. 

• The I7b9 chord in measure 10 is voiced with a 0*7 four-pact chord in the treble def 
(built from the third), over a “7-3" extended shape (“7-3-5”) in the bass dcf. 

• I he Dm7 chord in measure 11 b voiced with an I major triad in the treble dd 

the third), over a douldc-4th shape (built from the fourth/clexenth) in the hass clef. 

• The Bbm7 chord in measure I- is voiced with .i I)? major triad in the treble *. k-t (built 
from the third), oxer a doublc-4th shape (built from the fifth > in the bass dcf. Hie Eb9 
chord is voiced with an EV major triad in the treble clef (built from the root), ox-er a 
“7-3" extended shape (“3-7-9") in the bass dcf. 

• I he 1 maj7 chord m measure 13 isvoiced with .in I major triad in the treble clef (built 
from the root), over a doublc-4th shape (built from the third) in the bass def. 

• The lm7V$ chord in measure 15 i' voiced with a <. mini w triad in the treble def (built 
from the third), ox er the "root-^5-7" of the chord in the bass dcf. This bass-clef voic¬ 
ing again looks like a “7-3" extended shape, similar to the Em7b5 chord voicings in 
measures I. 10. and 14. 

• 1 he D7f9 chord in measure 16 b voiced With an F major tnad in the treble def (built 
from the sharped ninth), oxer a “7-3” extended shape (“3-7-49") in the hass dcf. 


Each of the dominant chords in the prexious example is one of the chord types explained 
in Chapter 16. Review Tracks 66-69 as necessary. 
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Solfeggietto: C.P.E. Bach (piano) 

Solfagierro is a solo piano piece in C minor composed by C.P.K. Bach, the second sumsing 
son of Johann Sebastian Bach. The melody moves back and forth betw een the treble and bass 
clefs, using arpeggios: For example, the Cm-G-Cm sequence in measures 1-2 and J-4, and the 
Cm-Fm-Bt-E> sequence in measures 5-6. 


Solfeggietto 
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This Love: MaroonS (piano) 

“This Love" was the second single from the hit album Sottgt about Jane by the 21st-century rock 
band Man>on5. This transcription shows the actual piano part on the recording, together with 
the lead vocal part. Note the extensive use of upper triads ami four-part chords in the piano part. 
The rhythmic feel is based around a straight-eighths rhythmic subdivision, with some added 
sixteenth-note syncopations. 


Y?”' :« i 
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I 


Safin Doll: Duke Ellington (guitar) 

“Satin Doll" is a swing-era jazz standard written by Duke Kllington (probably in collaboration 
with Billy Strayhom). The guitar is the featured instrument on the CD track, and this transcrip¬ 
tion shows the guitar part in both regular notation and tahlature. The guitar plays the melody 
on the first two choruses, before plating an improvised solo over the chord changes. On the last 
chorus, the guitar plays in a chord melody style (adding voicing* below the melody). 




Satin Doll 

from SOPHSTICATEO LADIES 


Wo*#l bp J©b*#»p Mtupf 9^ l*b 5*9^0^ 
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Money: Pink Floyd (bass) 

“Money" ts one of Pink Floyds best-known songs, with the loss part prosiding the main thematic 
hook. This transcription shows the bass part from the recording in both regular notation and 
tablature. Most of the song uses an odd-time signature (7/4). which moves to 4/4 and 6/4 at the 
end of each verse. The time signature then sw itches to 4/4 for the guitar solo. 'Ihc form <»f the 
tunc is based on a minor blues (using the I. IV, and V chords): A modified thirteen-bar blues 
(using odd-time) for the verses, a 21-bar saxophone solo, and a more straight-ahead 24-bar blues 
for the guitar solo. 


Money 

Intro WorA o*d Mu« br 



* # , m m • “ _ * • m ' ~ it'/ 

fi»d joh sib me** p*> mi v.m'rc o Ho • 
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Message in a Bottle: The Police (drums) 

“Message in a Bottle" was a chart-topping single from the 1979 album Reggatta Jt Mant by the 
Police. This transcription shows the drum part from the recording, together with the lyrics. The 
song has a straight-eighths rhythmic feel overall, with some sixteenth-note subdivisions added. 
Stewart Copeland is one of the most inventive drummers in rock music, and here the kick drum 
part is of particular interest, using upbeats during the intro. 
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MESSAGE IN A BOTTLE: THE POLICE 


(DRUMS) SIS 




Outn. 
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